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FCREvXiRjQ 

In  this  neyi  effort  of  remobilization  for  national  defense,  abundant  uro- 
cuction  01  food,  fiber  and  other  farm  produced  raw  materials  is  even' more 
important  than  ever  in  meeting  rdlitary  reqiiirements  and  as  a  mafjor  farce 
in  controlling  inflation  and  in  minimizing  the  need  for  controls  on 
civilian  consumption. 

Based  on  ihe  acreage  guides,  expected  jQ.elds,  and  the  prospects  for  other 
productjs,  agricultural  production  in  1951  w^uld  be    about  5  percent  higher 
than  last  ye3i^  and    about  3  percent  above  the  previous  record  readied  in 
19li9. 


To  supply  this  production  v;ith  proper  bl<ance  between  the  various  commodities, 
will  necessitate  very  significant  adjus-tments  in  the  pattern  of  cropping 
from  the  v;ay  the  cropland  was  used  in  1950.    It  also  will  require  that 
American  farmers  use  all  their  i-esources  and  knowledge  of  good  fanuing  prac- 
tices to  a  degree  never  before  experienced. 

That  farmers  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  knoi'V'ledge  and  guidance  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  bringing  about  these  acreage  adjustments,  the 
1951  program,  of  production  guides  has  b6<3n  developed.    This  handbook  states 
the  national  guides,  which  have  been  deterxuined  by  all  interested  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,    Also,  it  contains  a  State  breakdown  of 
the  national  guides  and  infomation  on  which  the  guides  are  based,  together 
with  other  information  which  will  be  useful  to  field  vrorkers  who  are 
assisting  farmers  to  make  the  necessary  farming  adjustments  which  will 
induce  the  desired  increase  in  production. 

However,  acreage  adjustments  alone  vdll  not  be  sufficient  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  the  desired  crops  to  the  extent  needed  because,  in  many  cases,  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  cropland.    For  instance,  the  announced  guide  for  com 
is  90  million  acres  even  though  requirements,  including  provision  for  more 
adequate  reserves,  would  indicate  that  at  least  100  million  acres  should  be 
planted.    This  means  that  for  much  of  the  additional  production  needed,  we 
must  rely  upon  farmers'  abilities  to  intensify  their  operations  and  to 
increase  their  efficiency  in  crop  production,  livestock  breeding  and  feeding, 
and  finally,  in  marketing  their  form  products.    There  mil  be  a  need  for  all 
the  additional  supplies  of  essential  commodities  that  can  be  obtained  through 
these  means. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  intends  to  do  all  in  its  capacity  to  assist  in 
aiding  farmers  to  make  the  needed  land   use  adjustments,  to  increase  their 
knowledge  and  use  of  superior  farming  techniques,  and  finally  to  obtain  the 
materials,  facilities  and  labor  su  .plies  necessary  to  enable  them  to  increase 
agricultural  production  in  1951  to  a  new  high  record.    In  carrying  out  this 
huge  task,  the  Departmmt  will  need  the  help  of  all  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  interested  in  agriculture.    All  agencies  which  are  in  a  position  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  this  program  are  Asrflted  and  urged  to  parti- 
cipate fully  with  continued  effort  throughoirt  th'e  year. 


February,  1951 


Administrator 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPART?ffiNT  OF  AG^ICULTUTIE 
Office  of  the  Secretary 


(Copy) 


V^ashington,  Febrxiary  Z,  1951 


High  Level  Production  Guides  Announced  for  Major  Spring  Plant.ed  Crops; 

Acreage  guides  to  assist  fanners  in  planning  an  all-out  production 
program  for  1951  were  announced  today  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  F»  Brannan  for  grains  and  other  crops  which  make  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  spring-planted  acreage. 

The  maximum  practicable  increases  for  spring  wheat  and  corn,  the 
major  food  and  feed  grains,  are  included  in  the  suggested  produc- 
tion,   A  cotton  crop  of  at  least  16  million  bales  was  announced 
last  fall  as  the  goal  for  1951. 

"Full  production  from  American  farms  ia  essential  in  the  defense 
effort,"  said  Secretary  Brannan,    "We  are  aiming  at  the  highest 
feasible  level  of  production  for  those  crops  which  will  be  needed 
most, 

"The  fact  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  total  crop  acreage  which  is 
available  means  thBt  production  guides  must  be  planned  within  a 
balanced  schedule.    Increases  in  some  crops  necessarily  mean 
decreases  in  others.    It  is  therefore  not  practicable  to  ask  for 
as  large  an  acreage  in  some  instances  as  would  otherwise  be 
desirable*    It  would  be  a  good  thing,  for  instance,  to  have  an 
even  larger  corn  crop  than  vre  are  suggesting,  if  it  were  not  nec~ 
essary  to  consider  the  need  for  other  grains,  soybeans,  and  other 
crops  ViThich  compete  for  the  same  acreage, 

"The  production  guides  are  designed  to  help  farmers  plan  their 
crops  in  line  with  the  over-all  needs  —  turning  out  the  highest 
possible  balanced  production  this  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
protecting  their  resources  for  the  future, 

"In  addition  to  the  guides  announced  today,  suggested  levels  for 
a  number  of  other  crops,  including  seeds  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  will  be  determined  and  announced  before  planting  time, 

"I've  are  not  at  this  time  announcing  specific  production  guides  for 
livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  products.    However,  it  is  very 
important  that  livestock  production  be  continued  at  high  levels. 
Farmers  are  already  planning  increases  in  meat  production,  and  this 
trend  should  be  continued  to  the  extent  that  adequate  feed  supplies 
are  available.    This  production  depends  primarily  upon  feed  concen- 
trates, hay,  and  pasture,  and  farmers  must  make  their  plans  with 
close  attention  to  the  feed  situation, 

"Production  of  more  livestock  and  livestock  products  from  the  same 
amount  of  feed,  through  increased  efficiency  in  operations,  is  an 
important  objective.    It  is  equally  important  that  farmers  get  the 
greatest  possible  production  increases  through  higher  crop  yields 
per  acre.    Farmers  and  ranchers  should  also  continue,  and  where 
possible  expand,  their  efforts  to  improve  range  and  pasture.  There 
still  is  considerable  idle  land,  and  land  now  in  poor  pastures, 
which  can  and  should  be  brought  into  effective  forage  production, 

"No  one  knows  how  long  the  present  emergency  may  last.    It  ia 
therefore  especially  important  that  current  crop  production  efforts 
be  accompanied  by  good  farm  management  and  conservation  practices 
which  increase  production  this  year  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 


3408  (Agriculture,  Washington) 


(more ) 


Press  Release 
(USDA  282-51) 


(Copy) 
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"Continued  interest  in  conservation  farming  and  grass  land  improve- 
ment can  play  a  very  important  part  in  helping  to  meet  the  critical 
situation  facing  us  for  the  next  few  years.    Farmers  and  ranchers, 
•with  the  full  support  of  Federal  and  State  agencies,  should  see 
that  each  acre  is  utilized  so  as  to  contribute  its  part  in  meeting 
the  over-all  need," 

The  suggested  1951  acreages  for  the  crops  included  in  today's 
announcement  are  listed  below,  with  comparisons  with  last  year's 
acreages.    Separate  acrea^re  guides  are  not  needed  for  peanuts  and 
tobacco,  which  are  still  under  acreage  allotments.    The  allotments 
themselves  set  the  acreage  pattern  for  these.    In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  the  total  available  crop  land  is  limited,  the  guides 
call  for  lower  acreages  of  some  crops  in  order  to  provide  for 
increases  for  those  which  are  more  essential  in  the  preparedness 
program.    For  example,  the  suggested  grain  sorghum  acreage  is  down 
from  last  year  in  view  of  the  need  for  increased  acreage  of  cotton 
and  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  farmers  in  the  grain  sorghum 
areas  have  already  increased  their  fall  so\m  wheat. 


Commodity 

1950  Acreage 

1951  Guide 

Cotton  (upland) 

18,551,000 

28,400,000 

Cotton  (American  Egyptian) 

103,500 

135,000 

Corn 

84,570,000 

90, 000, 000 

Oats 

46,642,000 

43,  500,  000 

Barley 

13,235,000 

13,235,000 

SorghumiS  for  grain 

10,361,000 

7, 150, 000 

VJheat  (spring  seeded  only) 

18,509,000 

21,400,000 

Soybeans  for  beans 

13,291,000 

13,000,000 

Flaxseed 

4,064,000 

4,000,000 

Dry  edible  beans 

1,632,000 

1,632,000 

Pice 

1,620,000 

1, 900, 000 

The  national  acreage  guides  will  be  divided  into  recommended  state 
totals,  and  these  in  turn  into  county  totals*    The  guides  will  not 
be  broken  down  to  individual  farm  "goals".    Production  adjustments 
will  and  should  vary  considerably  between  farms  and  within  counties, 
so  that  county  totals  can  be  re^iched  v/ithin  efficient  farming 
practices. 


Press  Release 
(USDA  282-51) 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
Washington  25,  D.  C< 


(COPY) 


Feb3ruary  9_,  1951 


To: 

From: 
Subject 


All  State  PIA  Committees      .  ^. 

Acting  Mministrator  ^^J^^-A^'Tr^ 
1951  Production  Guides  Program 


JU^y 


On    February  2,  Secretary  Brannan  announced  national  acreage  and 
production  guides  for  ten  crop?  for  spring  planting.    A  copy  of  his 
announcement  has  already  been  sent  to  you*    The  Srt:ate  guides  for 
those  of  the  ten  crops  grown  in  each  State  were  wired  to  you  on 
February  8,    These  planting  acreage  guides  have  been  determined  and 
distributed  to  the  states  because  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  if  there  is  to  be  adequate  production  in  1951  of  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  needed  to  meet  essential  requirements  in  the 
prevailing  cmer^;encyj  (cotton,  corn,  oilseeds,  rice,  and  wheat,  the 
latter  mostly  to  bolster  the  inadoq_uate    prospective  supplies  of 
feed  grains) '-largo  acreage  adjustments  from  the  1950  crop  pattern 
■wall  be  required.    Also,  it  is  equally  clear  that  those  adjustments 
will  not  take  place  to  the  degree  desired  unless  specific  informa- 
tion about  the  needed  adjustments  is  provided  to  farmers  to  an 
extent  considerc^bly  beyond  that    7;hich  has  been  done  to  date. 

The  grave  world  situation  has  brought  about  a  step-up  in  military 
r .equirements  for  x^bhj  commodities,  including  agricultural  commodi- 
ties*   Those  effects  are  twofold,  reducing  the  number  of  people 
available  for    r.grioultural  production  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
creasing the  ability  of  the  public  to  buy  available  food  supplies. 
This  demand  is  being  increased  by  lack  of  availability  of  other 
consumer  goods  and  by  a  strong  foreign  demand,  especially  for  non- 
food items  like  cotton. 

In  order  to  meet  these  expanded  needs  for  specific  commodities. 
Y;hilc  filling  a  currently  high  level  of  demand  for  most  commodities, 
farm  output  in  1951  will  need  to  be  the  largest  in  history,  sub- 
stantially exceeding  the  record  production  of  1949,    iui  effective 
program  Td.ll  be  necessary  to  encourage  farmers  to  achieve  this  large 
production  and  at  the  same  time  promote  better  land  use  with  a  proper 
balance  between  commodities.    These  guides  also  should  enable  farmers 
to  supply  the  needed  production  in  a  more  efficient  manner  and  to  do 
so  while  maintaining  and  increasing  wherever  possible  the  soil  con- 
servation gains  of  recent  years. 

Crops  now  being  included  in  the  program  vdth  1951  acreage  guides  and 
1950  acreages  are  as  follows j 


Commodity 

1950  Acreage 

1951  Guide 

Cotton  (Upland) 

18,551,000 

28,400,000 

Cotton  (American  Egyptian) 

103,500 

135,000 

Corn 

04,370,000 

90,000,000 

Osts 

46^642,000 

43,500,000 

Barley 

13,235,000 

13,235,000 

Sorghums  for  grain 

10,361,000 

7,150,000 

liVheat  (spring  seeded  only) 

18,509,000 

21,400,000 

Soybeans  for  beans 

13,291,000 

13,000,000 

Flaxseed 

4t,  06 4, 000 

4,000,000 

Dry  edible  beans 

1,632,000 

1,632,000 

(COPY) 
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Commodity 


(Continued) 


1950  Acreage 


1951  Qaide 


Rice 

Sweet  potatoes 

Truck  crops  (25),,  Fresh  Market 
Truck  crops  (11),  Processed 


1,620,000 

573,000 


1,900,000 
573,000 


1,823,000 
1,618,000 


2,000,000 
2,000,000 


"Where  national  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect,  such  as  for  tobacco 
and    peanuts,  these  allotments  as  established  for  States  and  farms 
TAd.ll  b6  assumed  to  be  the  production  guides  for  these  crops.  The 
cotton  acreages  suggested   .are  in  line  with  present  field  activities 
relative  to  the  16-million-bale  goal*    Suggested!  acreages  of  fresh 
and  processed  vegetables,  potatoes,  and  sv/eet  potatoes,  already  have 
been  announced. 

It  is  not  contemplated  that  specific  production  guides  wiU.  be  es- 
tablished for  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  products.    However,  it 
should  be  recognized  that  it  is  desirable  to  at  least  maintain  the 
production  of  those  products,  particularly  of  the  rod  meats  and 
dairy  products,  at  the  current  high  levels  to  the  extent  that  feed 
supplies  permit.    It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  high  acreage  and 
production  guides  have  boon  set  for  corn  ard  the  emphasis  placed  on 
hay,  pasture    and  good  farming  and  feeding  practice  in  general*  How- 
ever, farmers  must  realize  that  their  plans  for  production  of  live- 
stock, dairy  and  poultry  products  must  bo  kept  in  lino  v/ith  prospec- 
tive feed  supplies  and  with  the  need  to  maintain  a  safe  level  of  feed 
reserves.    Otherwise  serious  problems  with  the  management  of  the 
animal  produced  foods    may  not  be  avoided  in  the  faturc. 

To  achieve  the  required  production  vdth  the  greatest  efficiency,  it 
will  be  important  to  emphasize,  as  a  major  part  of  the  production 
guides  work,  an  educational  program  to  make  the  most  effective  use 
of  seeds,  fertilizers,  labor,  machinery,  feed,  vrater,    and  other 
resources.    Production  of  more  livestock  and  li-'Testock  products 
with  the  snme  amount  of  feed  and  production  of  higher  yields  per 
acre  will  contribute  as  much  to  the  objectives  of  the  program  as 
shifts  in    acreage.    Both  methods  of  achieving  the  objectives  are 
essential  parts  of  this  progrsum.    In  this  phase  of  the  work  other 
State  and  Federal  agencies  can  make  the  greatest  contribution  and 
it  -will  be  important  for  this  work  to  be  undertaken  in  full  coop- 
eration mth  these  agencies.    For  instance,  the  educational  work  on 
efficient  methods  of  crop  and  livestock  production  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  Extension  Service.    Regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  acreage  adjustments  needed  in  the  State  or  county,  every 
State  and  county  agricultural  worker  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
production  program   so  that,  in  their  contacts  rdth  farmers  and  the 
public  generally,  they  can  assist  with  the  work  of  acquainting  them 
x-lth  the  urgency  of  our  national  agricultural  situation  and  the 
need  for  maximizing  essential  production  in  1951  through  acreage 
adjustment  ard  the  use  of  the- best  known  practices  in  crop  and 
livestock  production. 

This  emergency  may   last  for  a  long  time,  arjd  it  is,  therefore, 
important  that  current  crop-production  efforts  be  accompanied  by 
good  farm  meine.gement  and  conservation  practices  which  will  increase 
production  this  year  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  for  the  future.    What  we  do  in  1951  must  be  done  v/ith  the 
thought  in  mind  of  assuring  our  ability  to  produce  thrf^e ,  five,  or 
ten  years  later  when  wo  may  need  even  larger  produotion  than  jiow« 
To  the  fullest  extent  we  must  maintain,  and  extnnd  whore  possible, 
effective  rotation  systems  and  other  soil- improving  practices  as 
now  stressed  in  our  production  and  conservation  progrfims.  Our 
efforts  to  incroaso  the  productive  capacity  of  ranges  and  pastures 
must  bo  extended,  and  there  oan  be  ho  lot-up  in  our  efforts  to 
improve  and  expand  the  praotico  of  seeding  legumes  vrith  the  small 
grains  and  obtain  a  rajaoh  wider  use  of  green  manure  and  cover  crops. 


(COPY) 
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There  still  is  considorablo  idle  land  and  land  now  in  poor  pastures 
that  oan  ^-nd  shouli''  be  brought  into  offnotivo  production. 

Purthormore,  our  efforts  to  expend  production  and  at  the  samo  timo 
to  maintain  the  productivity  of  our  land  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
accoloration  of  our  efforts  to  assure  the  production  of  the  nondod 
grass,  legxarao  and  covor-»crop  seeds.     Our  production  of  limestone, 
fertilizers  and  other  materials  must  bo  geared  to  our  stopped~up 
current  and  future  needs.    Everything  possible  will  continue  to  be 
done  to  assist  farmers  to  obtain  the  nepdod  volume  of  such  materials 
including  machinery,  equipment,  pnsticides,  feeding  supplements,  etc 

Activities  for  imDleraenting  thp  nroduction  guidog  progiv.m  may  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  liipited  to,  the  following: 

1.  Announcement  of  national  crop  acroago  guides. 

2,  Establishment  of  ^^tote  and  county  acreage  guides.  Re- 
sponsibility/ for  establishing  county  guides  lies  with 
the  State  Committoo,  v/orkang  v;ith  ether  contributing 
State  Offices. 

3«    State-wide  meetings  and  district  meetings  v;ithin  States 
with  all  county  committeemen  and  cooperating  agencies  to 
explain  the  need  for  production  guides  and  to  develop 
plans  for  work  within  the  Statcj^ 

4,     Local  m^f-'tings  of  farmers  to  ■explain  the  program  and  to 
discuss  methods  of  adjusting  production  in  lino  with  tho 

guides, 

5o    Press  releases  and  radio  programs  on  tho  guides  and  how 
farmers  can  make  use  of  them  in  planning  thoir  production. 

6»    Adaptation  wherever  possible  of  our  existing  activities 
in  agriculture  to  tho  needs  of  tho  production  guides  pro- 
grrm,  including  steps  to  help  assure  attainm'^nt  of 
objectives, 

7i    Exchange  of  information  betwreen  Washington  and  States 
as  to  f'^rmer  no^^ds  in  essential  production  and  as  to 
action  being  taken  to  eli'ninate  production  d iff icultios , 

In  establishing  th^  nrticnnl  acreage  guides,  it  was  planned  to  plaoo 
most  omr)hasis  upon  filling  tho  need  for  a  very  largo  increase  in 
cotton  and  foi^d  grains,  particularly  corn.     Because  of  tho  limited 
cropland  area  and  because  of  the  desire  also  to  hold  up  tho  acreage 
of  some  crops  like  oil  seeds  to  about  1950  levels,  it  became  nocos- 
sary  to  call  for  lower  national  acreages  of  oats  and  grain  sorghums. 
Despite  thoir  desirability  as  feed  grains,  it  was  believed  that  in 
most  aroas  whore  thoy  compete,  cotton  or  whoat  should  have  first 
choice  ovor  sorghums  and  wheat  or  corn  should  have  proferonco  over 
OP.tsc    However,  it  is  recognized  that  this  rule  is  not  invariably 
applicable,  for  in  some  areas  more  foed  will  be  produced  from  an 
acre  in  oats,  scrghvims,  or  v/hoat  than  from  an  acre  in  corn,  and 
this  has  boon  kept  in  mind  in  sotting  State  guides  to  tho  oxtont 
possible.    State  Committees  also  should  ko'^p  this  in  mind  in  es- 
tablishing county  guides,  distributing  thn  grain  acreage  to  tho 
best  of  their  ability  so  as  to  assure  that  use  of  the  land  in  1951 
which  mil  preduco  the  maximum  tonno.ge  of  grain,  recognizing  that 
rogardlpss  of  typ  ,  it  all  can  bo  used  for  livestock  feed.  Also, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  oat  and  sorghum  acreages  have 
been  restricted  to  mako  room  for  other  crops,  but  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  obtain  tho  needed  acreages  of  the  pssential  crops  and  still 
produce  more  oats  and  sorghums,  v/hile  maintaining  oonsorvation 
crops  and  good  farming  practices,  the  larger  acreages  of  oats  and 
sorghums  are  desirable. 


(COPY) 
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(COPY) 


Although  we  would  ordinarily  consult  the  State  committees  in  estab- 
lishing these  guides,  the  time  now  available  for  executing  an 
effective  production  program  has  not  permitted  State  reviews  and 
transmittals  of  recommendations  to  Washington  except  for  cotton. 
For  other  crops,  where  State  Committees    find  that  production  of 
crops  needed  most  for  the  defense  effort  can  be  maximized  by- 
increasing  the  State  guides,  they  are  urged  to  make  such  increases. 
Downward  revisions  should  be  confined  to  cases  where  they  are 
found  essential  to  maximize  the  production  of  crops  which  have 
been  designated  in  this  program  as  needed  most  for  the  defense 
effort.    We  wish  to  be  informed  immediately  of  any  such  adjust- 
ments, together  with  the  reasons,  and  to  receive  reports  on  the 
general  prospects  for  attainment  of  the  guides.    This  will  help 
us  to  take  action  necessary  to  improve  the  possibilities  of 
achieving  the  guides  in  1951  and  will  help  in  development  of 
prGRrams  later  this  year. 

Flat  across-the-board  percentage-wise  distribution  of  the  State 
guides  on  the  basis  of  historical  performance  by  counties  is  to  be 
avoided,  particularly  in  all  cases  where  differential  treatment 
between  counties  or  areas  will  result  in  better  utilization  of 
land  and  soil  resources  and  improve  the  chances  that  production 
will  be  adjusted  in  line  with  the  guides. 

For  use  in  considering  state  guides,  in  setting  county  guides, and 
in  holding  state,  district  or  local  meetings,  we  have  in  prepara- 
tion the  following  materials s 

1,  A  "Balance  Sheet"  of  land  use  for  your  State  showing  the 
history  of  crop  land  use  fox  past  years  and  the  acreage 
guides  for  1951,  together  with  estimated  other  use  of  the 
available  crop  land  in  1951. 

2,  A  discussion  of  the  major  factors  in^  the  supply-require*- 
ment  situation  for  the  guide  crops  which  will  indicate 
in  narrative  form  and  in  tables  why  the  specific  acreage 
guides  were  chosen  for  1951, 

3,  A  statement  on  the  feed,  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry 
situation  and  its  bearing  upon  the  acreage  guides  as 
established  and  the  need  for  good  livestock  management 
and  feeding  practices. 

These  will  be  sent  to  you  as  they  become  available  but  no  State 
should  wait  upon  their  arrival  for  developing  and  carrying  out 
plans  for  executing  this  program, 

I  have  asked  Harold  Hill,  Assistant  Adminis  lira  tor  for  Production, 
to  be  responsible  for  handling  our  field  work  on  this  program. 
Therefore,  you  may  expect  subsequent  communications  to  you  on  this 
subject  to  come  from  him,  and  questions,  suggestions  or  information 
from  the  State  Offices  should  be  directed  to.  him. 

Present  indications  are  that  if  essential  requirements  are  met, 
1951  production  must  reach  a  new  peak,  with  an  index  of  about  145 
percent  of  1935-39  prodirction  in  comparison  with  the  previous 
record  of  140  percent  in  1949  and  137  percent  in  1950, 

Such  an  increase  will  not  be  obtained  easily,  especially  with  the 
desired  balance  betvreen  commodities,    A  well-organized,  coordinated 
and  energetic  program  will  be  necessary  to  reach  our  goal.  Every 
person  on  our  field  staff  should  consider  himself  a  member  of  the 
team  whose  purpose  it  is  to  carry  out  a  sound  ahd  effective  pro- 
duction program,  not  only  for  acreage,  but  also  for  the  final 
products  of  agricultural  production. 


r 
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1951  ACBSAGE  GUIDSSi  BY  STATISS 
(Planted  acres  unless  Indicated  otiherwlse) 


Feed  Grains . 

:  Cot  ton,  All:  : 

Sorghums 

:(in  cul-      :  : 

Dry 

State 

:  Corn 

:  Oats 

t  Barley  : 

for  grain 

:  ti vat ion    ;  Rice  : 

Edible 

V 

:  July  1)      :  : 

Beans 

-  T  H  0 

U  S  A      D  S 

Maine 

13 

ISO 

7 

5 

11. H, 

14 

12 

Vt. 

.68 

80 

1 

I 'lass. 

40 

15 

R.I . 

7 

3 

Conn. 

45 

15 

y«Y. 

750 

850 

75 

145 

N.J. 

190 

50 

17 

Pa. 

1,415 

850 

160 

Ohio 

3,700 

1,150 

20 

Ind. 

4,820 

1,400 

25 

111. 

9,300 

3,600 

40 

5 

Mich. 

1,820 

1,475 

150 

493 

Wis. 

2,700 

3,000 

225 

Minn. 

5,700 

4,800 

1,200 

Iowa 

11,500 

5,900 

30 

1 

4,500 

1,950 

100 

25 

650  5 

No,  Dak. 

1,350 

2,000 

2,275 

4 

So,  Dak. 

4,100 

3,100 

1,400 

60 

Nebr. 

7,950 

2,450 

410 

70 

70 

Kans, 

3,000 

1,350 

500 

1,400 

Del. 

150 

8 

14 

Md. 

500 

60 

90 

Va. 

1,180 

200 

100 

30 

Va. 

300 

75 

14 

JM^o.  Car. 

2,185 

500 

45 

20 

975 

So.  Car, 

1,45Q 

725 

26 

1,200  1 

Ga. 

3,400 

815 

6 

1,450 

?la. 

700 

125 

50  1.5 

Ky. 

2,400 

175 

90 

16 

Tenn, 

2,250 

325 

85 

825 

Ala. 

2,900 

300 

3 

40 

1,750 

Mi  s  s . 

2,200 

375 

2 

2,750  15 

Ark. 

1,250 

350 

7 

15 

2,550  410 

La, 

850 

150 

1,050  625 

Okla. 

1,385 

1,200 

200 

790 

1,550 

Tex, 

2,600 

1.750 

200 

4,145 

11,644  542 

Mont. 

210 

450 

900 

18 

Idaho 

35 

225 

400 

140 

Wyo, 

70 

175 

190 

70 

Colo. 

700 

225 

875 

150 

365 

N.Mex. 

120 

50 

45 

400 

360 

87 

Ariz. 

35 

25 

180 

80 

480  .5 

12 

Utah 

25 

50 

130 

11 

Nev. 

3 

14 

35 

Wash. 

17 

275 

270 

11 

Oreg. 

30 

400 

400 

Calif., 

75 

525 

2,30n 

95 

1,201  300 

305 

U.S.  2/ 

90.002 

43.727 

13.242 

7.295 

28.536  1.900 

1.632 

1/  Harvested  Acres. 


2/  Suirmation  of  adjusted  State  guides. 
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1951  ACPJL'.G^  GUIDES,  FY  STATES 
(Planted  acres  unless  indicated  othenrise) 


State 

:             Oiler  ops 

Seeds  1/ 

• 

:  Soybeans         :  ilaxseed, 
:  for  beans  1/  :  all 

:  Winter              :  Other  : 

:  Cover  Crops  2/:  Legume  Spring 

:                         :  Grass  5/:  Wheat 

-  T  K  0  U  S  A 

II  D  S  - 

10 

10 

4 

iJ.  J. 

15 

Pa« 

20 

20 

On  10 

1,100 

250 

W  w 

illd* 

IjOUU 

245 

U-JL* 

^    OCT  A  "1 

0,  /oU  1 

350 

8 

T  'A 

:  JLcn» 

130  6 

270 

'.."is. 

30  10 

151 

80 

:  ;inn. 

1,100  1,250 

155 

1,150 

Iciv;a« 

1, 900  80 

400 

12 

:  ibo 

1, IbU  5 

225 

i.o.  Dale. 

40  1,900 

65 

11,000 

So,  Dale, 

50  5fa0 

127 

3,600 

50 

246 

90 

Kans  • 

o6o  40 

207 

Del. 

45 

m. 

40 

12 

vs.. 

56 

..,  va. 

5 

iiO,  bar. 

OUU 

61 

So.  Car, 

40 

18 

21 

ua. 

o  c 
(CO 

149 

30.1 

-  la. 

- 

13 

135 

5 

80 

Tenn, 

165 

51 

21 

^-.la. 

90 

51 

6 

.  xss  . 

(CoU 

11 

<1:UU 

29 

31 

To 

la. 

4>U 

5.5 

95 

1.6 

Tex-. 

5 

72 

J.  iSjlL  w. 

10 

U5 

5,900 

IsXailK} 

J'^o, 

1 

59 

85 

Colo, 

27 

200 

II,   j  xG^'. 

23 

Ariz. 

4 

Utah 

SO 

75 

Nev. 

20 

'..'ash. 

2 

5 

24 

600 

Qreg. 

5 

284 

105 

500 

Calif, 

63 

5 

50 

U.  S.  4/' 

13,013  4,000 

777 

5,540 

21,697 

1/    Harvested  j-cres. 

2/    Licludes  crimson  c Dover,  coniron  rTe:^-ass,  corimon  and  ^,;illamette  vetch, 

hairy  vetch,  end  Lupines, 
3/    Includes  alfalfa  (North.  £:  Cent),  red  clover,  vrhite  clover  (''iss,  la.) 

Ladino  clover,  orchard  ^rr.ss,  tall  fescue,  bromegrass ,( snooth)  crested 
.'■heatgrass  c.nd  Kobe  lesnedeza, 
4/    SuiTKiation  of  adjusted  State  slides. 
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UUITED  SMES  1951  ACREAGE  GUIDES  WITH  COMPAHISONS  l/ 


%  1951  Guides 


Crotis  : 

Planted  Acreage 

:  are 

of: 

» 

1942-46  : 

1950 

:  1951 

i  1942-46  J 

1949:1950 

t 

0 

average  : 

« 

:  ^ides 

:  average  : 

• 

 .     -  I 

H  0  U  S 

A  H  D  S 

PERCE 

H  T  A 

G  E 

Corn,  all 

91.630 

88.192 

SU.'^70 

90,000 

98 

102 

107 

Sor^tims-Grain  2/ 

7.089 

6,612 

10,361 

7.150 

101 

108 

69 

Cotton,  all  3/ 

20,206 

27,719 

18,654 

28,535 

lUl 

103 

15^ 

Soy'beans  for  "beans  2/ 

10,198 

10,156 

13.291 

13,000 

127 

128 

98 

Dry  edible  "beans 

2,042 

1,886 

1.632 

1.632 

80 

87 

100 

Sweet  potatoes 

730 

556 

573 

573 

78 

103 

100 

Truck  crops:  2/ 

1/  1.7^1 

1,752 

1,744 

Fresh  market  U/ 

1,729 

100 

101 

99 

Processing 

2/  1.900 

I.62U 

1,^98 

1,521 

96 

112 

122 

Wheat ,  spring 

17,808 

22,6i+9 

18.,  509 

21,U00 

120 

9^ 

116 

Rice  g/ 

1,521 

1,869 

1«623 

1,900 

125 

102 

117 

Oats 

UU,545 

UU,387 

U6,642 

43,500 

9S 

98 

93 

Bar Ley 

lU,948 

11,188 

13.235 

13.235 

89 

118 

100 

Flaxseed 

U.072 

5.226 

4.06U 

4,000 

9S 

77 

98 

Total  guide  crops 

218,1+30 

223.793 

216.214 

228,490 

105 

102 

106 

Seeds s  2/  ^/ 

Winter  cover 

crop  10/ 

327 

527 

790 

777 

238 

1^7 

98 

Other  legume  and 

grass  11/ 

12/  2.S63 

2.U09 

3,660 

3.5^0 

124 

1^1 

97 

3./  Announced  national  guides  which  differ  from  the  sum  of  state  guides  are 
due  to  subsequent  adjustments.    Historic  data  are  BAS  estimates  and  may 
differ  from  totals  in  commodity  reports  due  to  exclusion  of  certain 
States  for  which  no  guides  are  suggested.    The  five  year  averages,  in  the 
reports  are  the  suras  of  state  averages  rather  than  the  average  of  the 
yearly  U.  S,  totals  as  included  in  this  table* 

2j  Harvested, 

3/  In  cultivation  July  1, 

5/  Excludes  artichokes,  asparagus,  eggplant,  honeyball  melons,  and  winter 

cucumbers  from  the  25  major  fresh  market  crops. 
^  Acreage  is  based  on  percentage  changes  from  1950  suggested  in  previous 

PMA  releases  by  seasons  and  differs  from  the  sum  of  acreages  shown  in 

these  earlier  releases  because  of  revisions  of  1950  estimates  for  winter 

and  spring  crops  published  by  BAE  in  December  1950. 
^/  Exclxides  asparagus  and  pimientos  from  the  11  major  processing  crops. 
2J  Includes  60,04o  acres  not  allocated  by  States. 

^/  Includes  data  for  some  States  with  small  acreage  for  which  no  estimates 

are  made  by  BAB. 
^/  Includes  only  those  States  for  which  guides  are  suggested, 
10/  Includes  crimson  clover,  hairy  vetch,  common  and  Willamette  vetch, 

lupines  and  common  ryegrass. 
11/  Includes  alfalfa  (Uorth  and  Central):  ladino,  red  and  white  clover;  Kobe 
lespedezaj  smooth  brome  grass;  crested  v/heatgrass;  tall  fescue  and  orchard 
grass, 

_12/  Excludes  Kobe  lespedeza  for  which  data  are  not  available. 
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UUITED  STATES  1951  PRODUCTION  WITH  COKPAHISONS 


jPercent  1951  is  of 


Crops 

:  Unit 

• 

J 1942-46: 
J average  j 

1949  J 

• 
f 

1950  :  1951 
t  1/ 

;194^-4d: 
: average : 

lyiy  : 
• 

lyoo 

Corn,  all 

Hil.bua 

3,051 

3,131 

3,375 

111 

iUU 

1  Aft 

Sorghums-Grain 

Mil.bu 

122 

153 

238 

143 

117 

CA 

Cotton 

Thous.R. bales 

10,547 

16,100 

9,776 

16,000 

152 

99 

164 

Soybeans  for  beans  Mil.bu. 

193 

231 

287 

273 

141 

118 

95 

Dry  edible  beans 

-  Thous,  100 

cleaned 

lb. bags 

lo,751 

19,890 

15,128 

15,500 

98 

102 

Sweetpotatoes 

Thous. bu« 

67 

55 

59 

56 

84 

102 

dC 

90 

Truck  Crops : 

Fresh  liarket  2^ 

/  Thous, tons 

7,702 

8, 206 

8,894 

8,474 

110 

103 

Processing  4/ 

Thous. tons 

5,526 

5,309 

5,147 

6,021 

109 

113 

117 

y/heat,  all 

liil.bu. 

1,027 

1,141 

1,027 

1,150 

112 

101 

112 

Rice,  rough 

Mil.lOO^/bgs 

31 

41 

38 

41 

132 

100 

108 

Oats 

Mil.bu. 

1,333 

1,329 

1,465 

1,355 

102 

102 

92 

Barley 

Mil.bu. 

312 

237 

301 

295 

95 

124 

98 

Flaxseed 

Mil.bu. 

34 

44 

59 

36 

106 

82 

92 

Seeds:  Clean  hj 
tv inter  Cover 
Crops  y 
Other  legiime  & 
grass  ij 


Mil.lbs. 
kil.lbs. 


125 


184 

230 


390 
310 


337 

268 


269 


183 
117 


86 
86 


\j    Production  is  computed  on  assumed  yields  and  1951  announced  national  acreage 
guides. 

2^    Excludes  artichokes,  asparagus,  eggplant,  honeyball  melons,  and  winter 

cucumbers  from  the  25  major  fresh  market  crops, 
3^    Production  is  computed  on  basis  of  percentage  changes  from  1950  suggested  in 

previous  PIvlA  releases  by  seasons  and  differs  from  the  sum  of  production  shov/n 

in  these  earlier  releases  because  of  revisions  of  1950  estimates  for  winter  and 

spring  crops  published  by  BAE  in  December  1950, 
4/   Excludes  asparagus  and  pimientos  from  the  11  major  processing  crops. 
"5/    Includes  only  those  states  for  which  guides  are  suggested. 

^    Includes  crimson  clover,  hairy  vetch,  common  and  Willamette  vetch,  lupines  and 
comnion  ryegrass, 

tJ    Includes  alfalfa  (North  and  Central  regions);  Ladino,  red  and  white  clover; 

Kobe  lespedeza  for  1949  and  1950;  smooth  brcraegrass;  crested  wheatgrass;  tall 

fescue  and  orchard  grass. 
8^   Complete  data  not  available. 
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GOTTOIT  1/ 

The  1951  planted  acreage  guide  for  cotton  is  2S, 53^,000  acres.    For  upland 
(short  staple)  cotton,  the  guide  is  28,^01,000  acres  and  for  specified  vari- 
eties of  iaieri can-Egyptian  (extra  lo-ng-staplej  cotton  the  guide  is  135,000 
acres.    For  upland  cotton,  the  acreage  guide  is  about  102  percent  of  the 
acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1,  I9U9,  ^nd  is  30  percent  larger  than  the 
I9H0-5O  average  acreage.    The  American-Egyptian  acreage  guide  is  I30  percent 
of  the  July  1,  1950,  acreage. 

On  the  "basis  of  State  average  yields  per  planted  acre  in  1951  equal  to  the 
higher  of  the  five-^year  (19U6-5O)  or  the  ten-year  (I941-50)  average,  the  up- 
land cot*ion  acreage  guide,  if  planted,  would  produce  16,000,000  hales,  the 
quantity  desired  in  1951»    The  acreage  guide  of  135,000  acres  estalDlished  for 
Amer lean-Egyptian  cotton  is  the  acreage  vhich  will  he  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  75.000  bales  of  extra  long-staple  cotton  needed  for  expanded  mili- 
tary requirements  and  essential  civilian  needs. 

fhe  production  of  at  least  16,000,000  hales  of  cotton  in  1951  is  necessary  from 
the  standpoint  of  national  security.    The  carry-over  on  August  1,  1951«  will  "be 
at  or  helow  minimum  levels,  and  the  carry-o-ter  on  August  1,  1952,  is  not  ex- 
pected to  be  any  larger.    Under  a  condition  of  complete  collapse  of  international 
relations  and  consequent  total  mobilization  of  our  resources,  a  much  larger  re- 
serve supply  of  cotton  would  greatly  strengthen  our  national  security.    We  are 
in  an  entirely  different  position  from  the  one  which  existed  during  World  War 
II,  when  very  large  surplus  supplies  of  cotton  made  increased  production  un- 
iiecessary.    In  the  absence  of  even  a  normal  reserve  supply  of  cotton,  we  will 
be  forced  either  io  maintain  cotton  pr'^duction  at  substantially  higher  levels 
than  in  World  War  II  or  to  reduce  civilian  usage  of  cotton  goods. 

The  supply  of  all  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
August  1,  1950,  is  expected  to  totg,l  about  16,822,000  running  bales,  made  up 
of  a  carry-over  on  August  1,  1950,  of  6,8^6,000  bales,  a  1950  crop  of  9,776,000 
bales  (December  estimate),  and  estimated  imports  of  about  200,000  bales.  Re- 
quirements for  cotton  for  domestic  consumption  are  expected  to  amount  to  about 
10,500,000  bales,  leaving  about  6,322,000  bales  for  exports  and  for  end-of- 
season  stocks.    Had  ample  supplies  of  cotton  been  available  to  meet  the  effec^- 
tive  demand  of  foreign  covintries,  exports  during  the  season  probably  would  have 
exceeded  5,800,000  bales,  which  would  have  reduced  stocks  at  the  end  of  the 
season  to  about  500,000  bales.    In  order  to  avoid  serious  depletion  of  stocks 
and  to  provide  adequate  cotton  for  increased  military  needs,  exports  of  cotton 
were  placed  under  allocation  on  October  10,  1950. 

The  strong  domestic  and  foreign  demand  for  cotton  is  expected  to  continue 
during  the  1951-52  marketing  year.    It  is  expected  that  a  very  strong  domestic 
demand  for  farm  products  wiil  continue  during  the  marketing  year  beginning 
August  1,  1951*    Employment  and  consumer  incomes,  currently  at  record  highs, 
are  expected  to  increase  as  defense  programs  expand.    The  present  insufficient 
supply  of  cotton  linters  and  desirable  qualities  of  wood  pulp  available  for 
increasing  rayon  production  are  also  favorable  factors  for  continued  high-level 
consumption  and  exports  of  cotton.    The  shortage  of  wool  and  jute  is  another 
eontri'buting  factor.    Prices  of  these  alternative  materials  are  high. 

Military  requirements  for  cotton  and  cotton  products  during  the  1951-52  season 
will  depend  on  circumstances  existing  during  that  period.    They  are  likely  to 
"be  higher  than  I95O-5I  requirements.    In  view  of  the  favorable  economic  factors, 
eoupled  with  increased  defense  requirements,  it  is  expected  that  domestic  con- 
sumption ©f  cotton  will  be  at  least  10,000,000  to  11,000,000  bales  and  may  be 
higher  in  the  195I-52  season. 

There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  about  6,000,000  bales  of  United  States 
cotton,  if  available,  will  be  taken  by  foreign  countries  in  the  1951-52  season. 
International  trade  in  cotton  has  increased  substantially  since  World  War  II, 
a  substantial  portion  of  which  has  been  accoujated  for  by  increases  in  exports 
frQ.m„tiie_Uaited  Statgs..  _Wirld_trade_iii  £0ttDn_wDuld_have  increased  funthec  in 
3^/  Plpoited  acreage  neans  acrea^ie  in  cultivation  July  1, 
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195C^51  if  cotton  had  "been  availatle.     Inability  to  fill  requirements  this 
season  means  that  many  of  the  importing  countries  will  use  up  some  of  their 
raw  cotton  stocks  in  1950-51  in  order  to  meet  increasing  demands  for  cotton 
products.    Consequently,  these  countries  will  enter  the  1951-52  season  with 
reduced  stocks  which  they  will  want  to  restore  as  soon  as  cotton  becomes 
available. 

The  strong  demand  will  result  in  world  import  requirements  during  the  1951-52 
season  of  about  13,000,000  bales.    Information  available  from  other  exporting 
countries  indicates  that  expansion  of  cotton  production  in  foreign  countries 
next  year  is  not  likely  to  be  large* 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  support  the  price  of  1951-crop  upland 
cotton  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  A\igust  1,  1951  >  through  loans 
to  farmers.    This  is  the  maximiim  price  support  level  permitted  londer  existing 
legislation  without  public  hearings. 

The  Amsak  and  Pima  32  varieties  of  ijneri can-Egyptian  cotton  grown  in  1951 
from  properly  certified  seed  will  be  supported  at  a  price  of  $1,0U  per  pound 
for  Grade  No.  2,  l^inch  staple,  net  weight}  with  appropriate  quality  and 
location  differentials.    Price  support  will  be  effected  by  purchase  of 
cotton. 
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1951  ACEEA&E  GUIDE 


UPLAND  COTTON 

:  In  Cultivation  July  1  ; 
:               (Acreage)  : 

1951 

Percent  I95I 
:      Guide  is  of: 

STATE 

;  191+6-50  :  : 
x      Average      :  19^9 

«  «  7 
«                                                                                  ft  • 

Acreage 
Guide 

:  191^-50:  19^+9 
: Average:  Acreage 
:  Acreage: 

-THOUSANDS 

-PEECENT- 

Alatama 

1,825 

1.750 

112 

9b 

Arizona 

250.7 

■702  Li 

1  nil 

Arkansas 

2,093.6 

2,616 

2,550 

121 

97 

California 

650.1 

963 

1,200 

185 

125 

Florida 

6 

50 

Q8 

I/O 

Georgia 

l,296.i+ 

l,6l8 

1.^0 

112 

90 

Illinois 

K2 

5.1 

5 

119 

98 

Kansas 

0.1 

0.11)5 

Kentucky 

12.2 

13.8 

16 

131 

116 

Louisiana 

S96.O 

1.077 

1,050 

117 

97 

Mississippi 

2„U5i.g 

2.859 

2.750 

112 

96 

Missouri 

^85.2 

60U 

650 

I3U 

108 

Nevada 

O.U 

1.15 

New  Mexico 

197.3 

322 

335 

170 

lOU 

North  Carolina 

697.0 

869 

975 

II40 

112 

Oklahoma 

1,127.^ 

1,3^^ 

1.550 

137 

115 

South  Carolina 

1,062.0 

1.283 

1,200 

91+ 

Tennessee 

712.0 

8U5 

825 

116 

92 

Texas 

3.301.9 

10.986 

11,600 

lUO 

106 

Virginia 

25.0 

33 

30 

120 

91 

United  States 

21.876.5 

27,71^ 

28,U01 

130 

102 

AMERICAN  EGYPTIAN  COTTON 


STATE 


Acreage  in  Cultiva- 
tion July  1,  1950 


1951  Acreage  Guide: 


Percent  1951 
Guide  is  of 
1950  Acreage 


Arizona 
Texas 

N"ew  Mexico 
California 


-THOUSANDS- 


U2 

^3 
18 

0.5 


55 

25 
1. 


-PERCENT- 

155 
102 

139 

200 


Total 


103.5 


135 


130 
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FEEDS  -  .GENERAL 


Increased  feed  grain  production  in  1951  is  needed  to  iceet  the  large  requirements 
for  livestocl*;  feeding  and  other  uses.    To  provide  for  these  and  other  require- 
nents  and  to  obtain  a  proper  balance  of  crops,  acreage  production  guides  have 
been  set  for  com,  oats,  barley  and  sorghums  for  grain. 

Total  feed  concentrate  requirements  for  1951-5S  are  estimated  at  142  million 
tons,  3  million  above  the  near-record  amount  being  fed  in  1950-51.    With  ex- 
pected .average  yields  on  the  acreages  established  by  the  guides,  production 
would  not  fill  total  requirements,  but  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  carry- 
over stocks  of  feed  grains,  from  about  23.0  mj.llion  tons  at  the  end  of  1950-51 
to  17.0  million  tons  at  the  omd  of  the  1951-52  crop  year,  l/    Since  this 
would  reduce  stocks  below  the  level  that  would  be  desirable  for  adequate  re- 
serves against  crop  failures  or  other  en^rgencies,  further  efforts  to  incpeaaev 
production  by  increased  yields  per  acre  are  an  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
duction program. 

With  soine  further  increase  in  livestock  production  in  prospect  for  1951—52, 
domestic  requirements  of  feed  grains  for  livestock  would  total  about  115 
million  tons,  a  little  larger  than  ,1950-51.    Domestic  requirenents  for  food 
and  industrial  uses  also  viill  be  a  little  larger,  but  some  reduction  in 
exports  is  expected.    The  total  disappearance,  including  both  feed  and  non- 
feed  uses,  is  estimated  at  133  million  tons  of  feed  grains,  6  million  tone 
larger  than  the  production  expected  with  the  production  guide  acreages  and 
normal  yields. 

In  order  to  feed  the  expected  numbers  of  livestock  and  to  meet  the  other 
requirements  for  feed  grains,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  use  of  wheat  as  a  substitute  for  feed  grains  during  the  next 
few  years. 

Although  hay  crops  are  not  included  in  the  1951  production  guides,  hay  is  an 
important  livestock  feed.    Adequate  supplies  of  hay  reduce  the  requirements 
for  feed  grains  or  permit  a  larger . production  of" livestock  products.  Total 
hay  production  in  1950  totaled  106.8  million  tons,  of  which  94.3  million  tons 
were  tame  hay  from  60.7  million  acres  of  cropland.    Y/ith  the  carry-over  of 
about  15  million  tons,  this  made  a  total  hay  supply  for  1950-51  of  122  million 
tons,  (tame  and  wild),  only  Z  percent  below  the  record  high  supply  of  1945 
and  a  s4pply  tdiich  is  larger  in  relation  to  the  number  of  roughage-consuming 
livestock  to  be  fed  than  in  ar^  previous  year. 

Since  part  of  the  increased  1950  tame  hay  acreage  and  production  was  due  to 
acreage  restrictions  on  com,  wheat,  and  cotton,  high  1951  acreage  guides  for 
these  crops  can  be  expected  to  result  in  a  reduction  in  tame  hay  acreage. 
Reductions  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  the  North  Central  States  where  hay 
acreage  increased  approximately  2.6  million  acres  in  1950.    The  needs  for  both 
concentrate  and  roughage  feeds,,  however,  indicate  the  importance  of  obtaining 
the  maximum  total  hay  output  from  the  reduced  acreages  available. 

The  expected  reductions  in  hay  acreage  can  be  made  ■'^th  proportionally  less 
loss  in  production  if  farmers  use  care  in  selection  of  the  hay  ireadows  to  be 
returned  to  cultivation.    There  are  many  old  plowable  pastures  and  meadows 
which  are  infested  with  weeds,  contain  few  desirable  grasses  and  legumes,  anO 
produce  low  yields,  that  profitably  can  be  returned  to  cultivation  during 
this  emergency  period.    Use  of  improved  varieties  and  better  cultural  practices 
also  will  help  maintain  roughage  production. 

1/   Stocks  in  all  positions  of  corn  and  sorghum  grains  on  October  1,  and 
oats  and  barley  on  July  1* 
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Supply  and  Utilization  of  Feed  Concentrates  and  Livestock  Numbers, 
United  States,  year  Beginning  October, 
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XvJ  4X 

1  Q.f^ 
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20-5 

20-3 
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8^0 

6-7 
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3.7 

4«7 

6-2 

Oil  sppd  fakp  TTPfll 

3-9 

vJ  •  V./ 

7-3 

8.1 

8-5 

Animal  protein.'  feeds 

2o9 

2o6 

2»4 

2-5 

2.4 

^.5 

Othpr  bvDTndii  r*t  "TppHr 

8«6 

9-8 

10*3 

10  A  3 

10.0 

10.0 

Total    pon (^pntfatp «i  fpi^ 

XOC  .rt 

123,5 

133.1 

X  *J  i7  c  V 

l42-b 

Feed  grains  for  seed,  human 

f ood  »  TndustTV  Rr  pimoTt 

12*1 

14.8 

17»7 

17«2 

20^.0 

18.2 

Total  utilization 

117  «1 

148.2 

141  r,  2 

150  o  3 

159,2 

I60c2 

Utilization  adjusted  to 

crop  year  basis 

116  r,  2 

148,3 

139  c  7 

151a5 

159  »7 

161.0 

Stocks  at  end  of  crop  year  3/ 

19o9 

13«5 

30o8 

31o2 

23,0 

17.0  j 

Supply  &  utilization  per 

animal  unit 

]| 

Total  supply  (Million  tons) 

136.1 

161-8 

170.5 

182  0  7 

182.7 

178,0 

Concentrates  fed  (Mil.  tons)  lOS^O 

133.4 

123*5 

133<,1 

139.0 

142.0 

Number  of  grain- consuming 

1, 

animal  units  fed  annually 

(Millions)  6/ 

153a 

177*7 

162,7 

169.0 

173.0 

179.0 

Supply  per  animal  unit (Ton) 

.89 

.91 

1,05 

lft08 

1.06 

,99 

Concentrates  fed  per 

animal  unit  (Ton) 

.69 

•75 

«76 

«79 

•  80 

.79 

y Preliminary  estimates,  based  on  indications  in  February  1951. 

Z/    Based  on  production  guides  for  1951  and  prospective  feed  requirements  in 


1951-52. 

3/    Stocks  of  corn  in  all  positions  on  October  1,  oats  and  barley  July  1,  and 

from  1947  to  date  sorghum  grains  on  October  1» 
4/    Domestic  wheat  and  rye  and  imported  grains. 

5/    Total  quantities  fed  in  the  United  States,  including  domestically  produced 

and  imported  grains  and  typroduct  feeds. 
6/    Grain-consuming  animal  units  fed  during  the  October-September  feeding  season. 

For  weights  see  table  1,  page  2,  Feed  Statistics, Bureau  of  Agricultural 

Economics,  December  1950. 
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The  announced  acreage  guide  for  corn  in  1951  is  90  million  acres,  7  percent 
more  than  the  84  million  acres  planted  in  1950*    With  an  estimated  national 
yield  of  37»5  "bushels  per  acre,  this  acreage  would  produce  nearly  3,4  billion 
bushels  of  corn  in  1951,  which  is  about  the  same  as  the  1949  crop  but  8  per- 
cent above  the  1950  crop  of  3.1  billion  bushels. 

In  the  commercial  corn  producing  areas,  the  1951  State  guides  call  for  an  in- 
crease to  60  million  acres  from  62.7  million  acres  in  1950  when  an  acreage 
allotment  program  was  in  effect.    At  the  same  time,  farmers  are  being  asked  to 
maintain  soybean  acreage  at  nearly  the  same  record-level  as  in  1950.    To  meet 
these  objectives,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  Corn  Belt  to  shift  approximately 
7.3  million  acres  from  oats,  hay,  and  pasture,  and  other  cropland  uses  into 
corn  production,    A  downward  shift,  especially  in  the  acreage  of  oats  and  tame 
hay,  will  be  necessary'-  to  provide  tne  desired  corn  acreage. 

In  non-commercial  corn  areas,  corn  production  guides  have  been  reduced  to  30 
million  acres  for  1951,  as  compared  to  31.7  million  acres  planted  in  1950,  to 
permit  this  released  acrecge  to  be  devoted  to  cotton  and  other  urgently  needed 
crops. 

Under  critical  conditions  which  exist  now  and  are  likely  to  exist  for  some 
years  to  come,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  high 
level  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  production,  and  at  the  saine  time  it  will 
be  highly  desirable  that  above-?-verage  reserves  of  feed  grains  be  on  hand  at 
all  times  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies.    As  a  result,  emphasis  must  be  placed 
upon  increased  production  of  feeds.    Corn  is  the  key  feed  cropg  and  major  em,- 
phasis  is  placed  upon  this  crop  in  the  1951  production  program,  Effective 
leadership  will  be  needed,  especially  in  the  commercial  com  producing  areas, 
to  encoura^rie  farmers  to  achieve  the  large  production  of  corn,  while  obtaining 
other  essential  crop  acreages  a.s  recommended,  and  also  doing  all  possible  to 
protect  our  ability  to  produce  at  a  high  level  in  future  years* 

Requirements  for  corn  for  feed  and  other  necessary  uses  in  1951-52  are  esti- 
mated at  3.52  billion  bushels  as  compared  to  3,46  billion  bushels  for  1950-61, 
Requirements  for  1951-52  are  likely  to  be  le.rger  than  the  production  that  may 
be  expected  on  the  90  million  acres  established  as  this  year's  guide.  The 
estimated  production  and  disappearance  would  reduce  the  ca.rryover  of  corn  to 
about  392  million  bushels  by  October  1,  1952,  following  the  reduction  occurring 
this  year  from  860  million  bushels  on  October  1,  1950  to  about  534  million 
bushels  by  October  1,  1951.    This  wo\ild  bring  corn  reserves  at  the  end  of  the 
1951-52  crop  year  below  what  is  considered  a  safe  level,  but  a  larger  pro- 
duction is  not  feasible  in  1951  if  proper  balance  of  crop  production  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  minimum  national  average  support  on  the  1951  crop  of  corn  will  be  $1.54 
per  bushel  based  upon  the  January  15  parity.    If  the  parity  price  on  corn 
should  be  higher  at  the  beginning  of  the  1951-crop  marketing  season  (October 
1,  1951)  the  support  will  be  increased  to  reflect  90  percent  of  parity  at 
that  time.    Under  the  1951  support  program,  loans  ajid  purchase  a,greements 
will  be  available  to  producers  from  the  time  of  harvest  through  May  31,  1952, 
and  will  mature  on  July  31,  1952,  unless  a  change  is  required  to  meet  emer- 
gency conditions. 
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ESTIMATED  SUPPLIES  AjO)  DISTRIBUTION 
FOE  IMCETIIIG  YE/vES  1949-1950  THEOUGH  1951-1952 


1949-1950       1950-1951  l/         1951-1952  2/ 

Million  Bushels 


SUPPLIES 


(1)  Carry-over  (Oct.  l)  825  860  534 

(2)  Production  3,379  3,131  3,375 

(3)  Imports  1_ 


(4)  Totel  Supply  4,205  5,991  3,909 
UTILIZATIOIT 

(5)  Pood  3/  140  144  149 

(6)  Industry  112  136  141 

(7)  Peed  2,970  3,050  3,150 

(8)  Seed  11  12  12 

(9)  Domestic  Eeauirenicnts  3,233  3,342  3,452 

(10)  Exports  4/  112  115  65 

(11)  Total  Requirements  3,345  3,457  3,517 

(12)  Carry-over,  End  of  Year  860  534  392 
ACREAGE  (PLAL7TSD) 

(13)  1,000  Acres  88,192  84,370        5/  90,002 

(14)  Yield  Bushels  per  Planted  Acre  38,3  37.1  37,5 


1^/  Preliminary,  "based  on  indications  in  Pebruary  1951. 

2/  Prospective,  "based  on  expected  livestock  production,  with  expected  yields 
on  1951  acrea,^e  guidei, 

3/  Includes  shipments  to  Territories. 

4/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  corn  products. 

5/  Summation  of  adjusted      state  guides. 
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1951  ACmOE  GUIDE 
CORN 


:                Acreage  (Planted)  ; 
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1                                             •  4 
•  A 

Ohio 

Ind. 

Ill, 

Mich, 

Wis. 

Minn, 

Iowa 

Mo, 

No.  Dak, 
So,  Dak, 
Nebr, 
Kans, 

Del, 

Md, 

Va. 

W,  Va, 
No,  Car. 
So,  Car, 
Ga, 
Fla, 

Kj, 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss, 

Ark, 

La. 

Okla. 

Tex, 

Mont  • 

Idaho 

lyo, 

Colo, 

N.  Mex, 
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Utah 

Nev, 

Wash. 

Oreg, 

Calif. 

U.  S. 


3,510 
i4,391 
8,5ii3 
1,729 
2,588 
5,5ii5 
10,732 
1,538 
1,226 

3,879 
8,260 
3,3U6 

lIiO 
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1,257 

339 
2,277 
1,1^97 
3,a69 

722 

2,Ulii 
2,U03 
2,99h 
2,623 
1,682 
1,203 
1,689 
li,12ii 

201 
35 
98 
896 
195 
3h 
2k 
2 
21 

ko 

71 

91,630 


3,627 
ii,8l8 
9,280 
1,798 
2,621 
5,682 
ll,ii93 
ii,396 
1,250 
ii>101 
7, 1438 
-2,598 

lii6 

li85 
1,151 

270 
2,2li8 
l,la2 
3,333 

698 

2,396 
2,153 
2,783 
2,182 
1,227 
83li 
1,385 
2,599 

211 
35 
66 
706 
139  : 
37 
26 
3 
17 
31 
72 

88,192 


3,38li 
ii,3l45 
8,300 
1»690 

595 
152 
905 
200 
350 
655 
8h3 
676 


lii6 

ii7U 
1,128 

25U 
2,2ii8 

1,  U52 
3,500 

723 

2,180 
2,175 

2.  H77 
2,313 
1,185 

8Qk 
1,316 
3,171 

213 
36 

71 

650 
118 
38 
25 
3 

15 

29 
86 

81^,370 


3,700 
ii,820 
9,300 
1,820 
2,700 
5,700 
11,500 
ii,5oo 
1,350 

It,  100 
7,950 
3,000 

i5o 
500 

1,180 
300 
2,185 
i,l45o 

3,1|00 
700 

2,U00 
2,250 
2,900 
2,200 
1,250 
850 
1,385 
2,600 

210 
35 
.  70 
700 
120 
35 
25 
3 
17 
30 
75 

^,002 


105 

110 
109 
105  : 
lOli 
103 
107 

99 
110 
106 

96 

90 

107 
107 

9k 
88 
96 
97 
98 
97 

99 
9k 
97 
8k 
Ik 
71 
82 
63 

lOU 
100 

71 

78 

62 
103 
lOU 
150 

81 

75 
106 

98 


102 
100 
100 
101 
103 
100 
100 
102 
108 
100 
107 
115 

103 
103 
103 
111 
97 
103 
102 
100 

100 
101; 
lOU 
101 
102  ! 
102  : 
100  : 
100 

100 
100 
106 

99 

86 

95 

96 
100 
100 

97 
lOli 

102 


1/  Summation  of  adjusted  State  guides 
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OATS 


It  is  recomniended  that  43«7  million  acres  of  oats  "be  seeded  for  harvest  in 
1951e    This  vrnuld  mean  a  reduction  of  2,9  million  acres  from  the  record  46.6 
million  acres  seeded  ..in  1950,  but  it  would  be  only  slightly  below  the  1942-46 
average.    The  reduction"in  oat  acreage; is  needed  mainly  in  the  Corn  Belt 
States  to  make  it  possible'  to  produce  the  largest  practical  acrea.ges  of  corn 
and  soybesiiSo    Some  reductions  also  are  recommended  in  the  norther^  plains 
States  in  order  to  increase  Or  aiaintain  acreages  of  spring  wheats  flaxseed, 
and  0PTley»    The  acrer.ge  of  oats  was  exceptionally  high  in  1950,  principally 
because  of  diversions  from  wheat  and  cbrn  for  which  acreage  allotments  were 
in  effect, 

A  substantial  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  oats  to  obtain  increased,  plantings 
of  other  vitally  needed  crops,  particularly  corng  is  necessary  to  maximize  pr 
duction  of  feed  on  the  acreage  availa,ble  for  feed  grains.    The  totpl  supply 
of  oats,  ainounting  to  1.7  billion  bushels  for  1950-51  is-,  near-reco.rd.  It 
has  been  exceeded  only  slightly  in  two  previous  years,  1-945-46  and,  1946-47, 
In  contrast,  a  planting  of  43^.7  million  acres  of  oat-s  in  1951,  with;  an  esti- 
mated yield    of  31  bushels  per  acre  would  result  in  production  of  about  1,355 
million  bushels,  making  a-  total  supply  of  about'  1»6  bill-ion  bushels,  which  is 
considered  ample^ 

It  is  expected  that  export  demand  'for  'oats  -from  the  United  States  will  tie 
less  in  the  next  2  years  than  in  previous  post-war  ycarso    Very  little  i^ 
e.ny  oats  will  be  u^ed  for  the  stepped-up  industrial -alcohol  program.  Pr.esent 
indications  are  thp.t  the  ce^rryover  on  July  1,  1951  will  be  about  266  million 
bushels,  which  is  well  above  averp.^e.    Stocks,  of  necessity,  -may  be  drawn 
down  some  during  the  1951-52  cr-^p  year. 

Price  supports  on  the  1951  oats  crop  will  be  at  75  percent  of  parity  as. of 
January  15,  1951.    This  means  a  ns.tional  avera.ge  support  price  of  .72  ceijts 
per  bushel,  compared  with  71  cents  in  1950.    The  support  price  will  be  im- 
plemented by  loans  and  purchase  agreements,  which  will  be  available  from  the 
time  of  harvest  through  January  31,  1952«    Loans  will  mature  April  30,  19^2 
or  earlier  on  demand. 
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OATS 


ESTIR-TED  SUPPLIES  AED  DISTRIBUTIOH 
FOR  I-IARKZTING  YZARS  1949-50  THROUGH  1951-52 


1949-1950        1950-1951  l/         1951-1952  2/ 
Million  Sushels 


SUPPLIES 


(1)  Carry-over  (July  l)  295  220  266 

(2)  Production  1,329  1,465  1,355 

(3)  Inports  20  20  25 

(4)  Total  Supply  1,644  1,705  1,646 
UTILIZAIIOIT 

(5)  Fend  34  34  35 

(6)  Industry  —  —  — 

(7)  UoS.  Armed  Forces  —  — 

(8)  Feed  and  Waste  1,263  1,285  1,275 

(9)  Seed  111  105  105 

(10)  Domestic  Requirements  1,408  1,424  1,415 

(11)  Exports  3/  16  15  15  , 

(12)  Total  Requirements  1,424  1,439  1,430 

(13)  Carry-over,  End  of  Year  220  266  216 
ACREAGE  (PLAIITSD) 

(14)  1,000  Acres  44,387  46,642         4/  43,727 

(15)  Yield  Sushels  per  Seeded  Acre  29.9  31,4  31.0 


1/  Preliminary,  "based  on  indications  in  February  1951, 

2/  Prospective,  "based  on  expected  livestock  production  with  expected  yields 
on  1951  acreage  guide* 

3/  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  oat  me?l  and  rolled  oats, 

4/  Summation  of    edgueted    State  guides. 
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1951  ACRi^AGl'^  GUIDE 
OATS 
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1/  Summation  of  adjusted  State  guides. 
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BAELSY 


The  "barley  guide  for  1951  calls  for  seeding  13,342,000  acres,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  acreage  as  was  seeded  in  1950*    With  an  expected  yield  of  22.2 
bushels  per  acre,  the  production  for  1951  would  "be  about  294  million  bushels, 
or  just  slightly  less  than  the  1950  crop.    The  1951  ^-uide  acreage  is  ?  per- 
cent.less  than  the  10  year  (1940-49)  average  of  14,280,000  acresp 

The  over-all  feed  situation  and  the  industrial  requirements  for  barley  would 
indicate  that  the  largest  practical  acreage  of  barley  should  be  seeded  in  1951. 
How'ev'er,  it  is  the  need  for  other  essential  crops,  especially  wheat,  that  makes 
it  advisable  to  have  a  total  acreage  not  much  larger  than  that  planted  in  1950. 
G-enerally  speaking,  where  wheat  and  barley  do  equally  well,  wheat  should  have 
priori tyo 

ESTIMT5D  SUPPLIES  AID  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  MAEK:?TINa  YEARS  1949-1950  TKROUG-H  1951-1952 

1949-1950        1950-1951  l/         1951^1952  2/ 
Million  Bushels 

SUPPLIES 


(1)  Carry-over  (July  1) 

(2)  Production 

(3)  Imports 

(4)  Total  Supply 

UTILIZATION 

(5)  Food 

(6)  Industry  3/ 

(7)  U.S.  Armed  Forces 

(8)  Feed  and  Waste 

(9)  Seed 

(10)  Domestic  Requirements 

(11)  Exports  3/ 

(12)  Total  Requirements 

(13)  Carry-over,  End  of  Year 

AGRTA.&E  (PtAiJTED) 

(14)  1,000  Acres 

(15)  Yield  Bushels  per  Seeded  Acre 


101  80  85 

237  301  294 

18   20   20 

356  401  399 


6  6  6 

87  94  96 

140  170  175 

21   21  22 

254  291  299' 

22   25   25' 

276  316  324 

80  85  75 


11,188  13,235  4/  13,242 

21.2  22.7  22.2 


1./  Preliminary,  based  pn  indications  in  February  1951. 

2/  Prospective,  based  on  expected  livestock  production,  and  industrial  uses, 

with  expected  yields  on  1951  acreage  gviideo 
Zl  Includes  grain  equivalent  of  barley  malt* 
4/  Summation  of  adjusted- .  •  state  guides. 


Emphasis  shoul"d  be  placed  on  barley  quality,  for  there  will  be  an  increased 
need  for  barley  suitable  for  malting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  expanding  in- 
dustrial alcohol  program.    Moderate  increases  in  barley  acreage  are  recom- 
mended in  several  states,  particularly  in  the  llorth-Central  area  where  the 
better  grades  of  feied  and  malting  barley  are  produced  and  the  highest  yields 
are  obtained. 

The  price  of  barley  will  be  supported  at  75  perqent  of  parity,  as  of  January 
15,  1951,    The  national  average  support  price  will  be  $1.11  per  bushel  (com- 
pared with  $1.10  in  1950)-,    The  1951  support  prOi:,ram  will  be  implemented  by 
loans  and  purchase  agreements  v/hich  will  be  available  to  farmers  from  the  time 
of  harvest  through  January  31,  1952.    The  maturity  date  for  barley  loans  will 
be  March  31,  1952,  unless  changed  to  meet  emergency  conditions. 
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1951  ACREAGE  GUIDE 
BARLEY 
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118  : 

100 
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GRAIN  SORGHUMS 


The  1951  guide  for  sorghums  to  be  harvested  for  grain  is  79295  million  acres 
compared  with  10,36  million  acres  harvested  in  1950.    liHaile  current  estimates 
of  feed  grain  requirements  indicate  that  at  least  10  million  acres  of  sorghums 
might  well  he  planted  in  1951  for  harvest  as  grain,  the  lower  guide  was  chosen 
prima.rily  because  of  the  urgent  need  for  cotton  p.nd  the  direct  competition  be- 
tween cotton  and  grain  sorghums  in  large  areas  in  the  southwest.  Cotton 
should  have  the  higher  priority* 

ESTIJli.TED  SUPPLIES  AlTD  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  I-IARKITING  YIIARS  1949-1950  THROUGH  1951-1952 

1949-1950        1950-1951  l/         1951-1952  2/ 
Million  Bushels 

SUPPLI3:S 

(1)  Carry-over  (Oct,  l) 

(2)  Production 

(3)  Imports 

(4)  r    Total  Supply 

UTILI2A.TI0N 

(5)  Food  and  Industry 

(6)  U.S.  Armed  Forces 

(7)  Feed  and  Waste 

(8)  Seed 

(9)  Domestic  Requirements 

(10)  Exports 

(11)  Totpl  Requirements 

(12)  Cariy  —over.  End  of  Year 

ACREAGE  (HARVESTED  FOR 'GRAIN) 

(13)  1,000  Acres  6,612  10,361  3/  7,296 

(14)  Yield  Bushels  per  Harvested  Acre      23.1  22.9  20<,0 

ij  Preliminary,  based  on  indicp-tions  in  February  1951, 

2/  Pr'^spective ,  ba.sed  on  expected  livestock  production,  with  expected  yields 

on  1951  acrea.ge  guide, 
3/  Suiranation  of  adjusted  state  guides. 

Harvesting  of  much  more  than  7  or  8  million  acres  of  sorghums  for  grain  pro- 
bably cannot  be  attained  if  the  recominended  acreage  of  cotton  is  attained. 
However,  the  acreage  of  sorghums  produced  for  grain  could  be  raised  if  bad 
weather  causes  severe  losses  of  winter  wheat  acreage  v;hich  might  be  replanted 
to  sorghums.    Even  if  there  should  be  heavy  loss  of  winter  wheat,  it  would  re- 
quire ample  spring  rains  to  permit  as  much  as  10  million  acres  of  sorghums  to 
be  grown  for  harvest  as  grain  in  1951.    The  ra^^ximum  practical  acreage  of 
sorghums  should  be  planted  for  harvesting  as  grain,  but  in  the  southwestern 
sorghum  area  cotton  should  have  preference.    Also,  spring  wheat  or  corn  should 
have  preference  in  those  a^rea.s  where  they  axe  likely  to  produce  higher  yields 
than  sor^ums. 

With  7,29  million  acres  of  sorghums  harvested  for  grain  in  1951  and  an  average 
yield  of  20  bushels  per  acre,  the  production  would  be  146  million  bushels,  well 
above  the  long  time  avera.ge,  but  smp.ll  in  relation  to  the  higher  requirements 
for  domestic  feed  and  for  export.    Despite  the  large  supply  of  grain  sorghums 
available  in  1950-51,  record  amounts  will  be  fed  ?nd  exported  so  thp.t  the 
carryover  on  October  1,  1951, likely  will  be  smaller  than  the  59  million 
bushels  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  season. 


18  59  35 

153  238  146 


171  297  181 


9                       SO  20 

70  150  93 
 2_   2_   2 

81  182  115 

31  -80  45 

112  262  160 

59                        35  21 
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GRAIN  SORGKUt^S 


Prices  of  the  1951  grain  sorghum  crop  will  "be  su-oported  at  65  percerit  of 
parity  as  of  January  15,  1951.    The  national  support  price  will  average  $1.88 
per  hundredweight.    Method  of  support  will  "be  through  Iopjis  and  purchase 
agreements  as  in  1950,  which  will  be  available  to  producers  from  the  time  of 
harvest  through  January  31,  1952.    The  loaji  m?.turity  date  will  he  March  31, 
1952,  Unless  it  is  changed  because  of  emergency  conditions* 


!                 Acrcaf'.e  (Harvested) 

t 

rPercent  1951  Guide 

IS  o. 

STATE 

:  1951 

Average 

:  1949 

;  1950 

:  Guide 

:  Average 

il950 

T  H  0  U  S  A 

NDS  

-  -  P  E  R  C 

E  N  T  - 

Indo  { 

5  1 

;  2 

1  ^ 

111.  { 

i  1 

I  owa  1 

!  1 

f  1 

!  2 

:  1 

!  100 

{  100 

:  50 

Mo.  ! 

51 

{         23  • 

:  23 

:  25 

5  49 

!  109 

\  109 

No.  Dale.  i 

r  6 

\  4 

!  7 

!  4 

:  67 

!  100 

!  57 

So.  Dak,  ! 

93 

\  12 

\         86  ! 

:  60 

:  65 

:  500 

!  70 

Nebr.  j 

83 

!  65 

!        147  ' 

70 

:  84 

:  108 

:  48 

Kans.  I 

1,313 

;    1,148  ' 

!  1,754 

1  1,400 

:  107 

\  122 

!  80 

No.  Car.  ; 

\  21 

:         29  , 

1  20 

!      95  , 

1  69 

Ala,  ! 

1/  12 

1         43  ! 

\         44  i 

40  , 

\  333 

;      93  I 

91 

Ark.  J 

8 

\  14 

:         33  , 

:         15  . 

:  188 

;    107  ; 

45 

La.  : 

1 

!          1    :         1  • 

Okla.  J 

742 

!  628 

1,014  , 

790 

!  106 

1    126  ; 

'  78 

Tex,  ! 

4,229 

:    3,869  ! 

6,474  ; 

4,145  . 

:  98 

107  1 

64 

Colo.  ! 

176 

234  ! 

103  \ 

150  i 

\         85  \ 

1 

64  ! 

146 

N.  Mex,  ! 

197 

395  ! 

420  ! 

400  1 

203  ! 

101  ! 

95 

Ariz,  : 

44 

61  ! 

86  . 

80  ! 

182  ; 

131  J 

93 

Calif,  J 

134 

92  ! 

136  ! 

95  ! 

71  i 

103  ! 

70 

S.  ; 

7,089 

6,612  ! 

•  10,361  ! 

2/7,295  ; 

lOS  : 

no  1 

70 

ly  3  Yr,  Average 

2 1  Summation  of  adjusted  state  guides. 
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SPRING  "v^IiEAT 


The  1951  guide  for  Spring  v^heat  is  21,7  million  acres  or  19  percent  above 
the  1951  seedings  of  10,5  million  acres  and  22  percent  above  the  194.2-n46 
average  of  17«.8  million  acres  but  4.  percent  below  the  1949  acreage  of 
22o6  million  acres.    Vieather  was  not  favorable  for  v/inter  wheat  in 
important  producing  areas  through  mid-February.    The  continued  deteriora- 
tion of  world  conditions  f  oUovring  the  seeding  of  winter  wheat  places  an 
additional  responsibility  on  Spring  wheat  producers  to  expand  their  pro- 
duction in  1951 • 

However,  it  is  essential  that  the  increased  acreage  be  obtained  in  ton- 
junction  with  good  farm  management  and  conservation  practices  which  not 
only  increase  production  tnis  year  but  also  maintain  productivity  for  the 
future  when  even  larger  production  may  be  needed.    The  principal  Spring 
wheat  producing  states  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  I.Iinnesota,  and  Montana, 
in  which  an  increase  of  over  2§  million  acres  is  desired,  also  are  states 
growing  large  acreages  of  flaxseed  and  barley.    In  this  area  aggressive 
action  will  be  needed  to  assure  a  balanced  production  of  these  commodities 
in  line  with  national  needs. 

The  acreage  seeded  to  winter  wheat  was  approximately  560I  million  acr«£5. 
Acreage  allotm.ents  were  in  effect  when  these  seedings  were  made  but  have 
since  been  removed.    If  the  desired  Spring  wheat  acreage  is  seeded,  the 
total  acreage  of  wheat  would  be  77»8  million  acres.    At  an  assumed  national 
average  yield  of  14.8  bushels  per  seeded  acre,  production  would  total  about 
1,150  million  bushels. 

From  the  total  supplies  of  wheat  now  available,  it  is  expected  that  the 
earry-over  on  July  1,  1951,  will  be  about  440  million  bushels,  or  slightly 
more  than  a  year  earlier.    Although  this  is  substantially  above  the  235 
million  bushels  average  during  the  prewar  years  1932-41,  prospects  are  for 
a  considerable  expansion  im  the  export  demand  and  for  the  use  of  more 
wheat  as  a  substitute  for  feed  grains  during  the  coming  year.    Also,  it  is 
desirable  at  this  time  to  have  a  large  carry-over  as  a  safeguard  against 
possible  short  crops  and  other  emergencies. 

l)7ith  the  possible  exception  of  some  expansion  in  the  use  for  industrial 
alcohol,  the  amount  of  wheat  used  by  industry  mil  continue  to  be  insig- 
nificant.   Wheat  feeding  is  expected  to  increase  to  supplement  declining 
feed  supplies  in  the  face  of  expanding  livestock  production  largely  using 
wheat  vfhich  comes  by  imports  from  Canada,    Any  increase  in  the  carry-over 
at  the  end  of  the  1951-52  marketing  year  might  be  used,  at  least  in  papt, 
t©  supplement  limited  feed  grain    supplies  in  subsequent  years.    Seed  re- 
quirements for  I95I-52  will  remain  about  the  same  as  1950-51 •    Exports  for 
I95I-52  are  expected  to  be  increased  to  about  350  million  bushels.  Vifith 
total  requirements  of  about  1,147  million  bushels,  a  carry«over  of  about 
493  million  bushels  is  indicated,  which  is  53  million  bushels  above  the 
estimate  for  July  1,  195l>  and  a  desirable  addition  to  national  grain 
reserves. 

Prices  for  wheat  harvested  in  1951  ivill  continue  to  be  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity  with  the  loan  rate  averaging  not  less  thaji  vl«99  pei' 
bushel  with  a  possible  upward  adjustment  in  July  1951  based  on  June  15 
parity.    This,  together  vnth  prospects  that  market  prices  are  likely  to 
be  above  loan  levels  for  much  of  the  marketing  year,  should  i»-ovide  good 
incentive  to  seed  the  desired  Spring  wheat  acreage. 
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WK5AI 

:5STIM!EED  SUPPLIES  Al^D  DISTRIBUTICK 
FOR  J^AEJCBHSfG:  Y3JARS  1949-1950  THROUGH  1951-1952 

1949-1950       1950-1951  l/         1951-1952  2/ 
Million  Bushels 

STJPPLIBS 


(1)     Cpxry-cver  (July  l) 

308 

423 

440 

( Zi     T-Tridiirt T  on 

1  141 

1  027 

1.150 

(3)  I.-nports 

2 

3/  20 

3/  50 

^  4^     Total  Surmlv 

T  451 

1  470 

1  640. 

UTILI21.^TI01T 

(5)     Food  4/ 

489 

495 

500 

(6)  Industi'y 



(7)    U.S.  Ar-aed  Forc'es 

4 

5 

7 

(  8)    Feed  and  Waste 

155 

165 

200 

\z>  J  oeeu. 

OX 

on 

yu 

(10)  Dnaestic  Require.-ient s 

729 

755 

797 

(11)     Ilxports  5/ 

.299 

275 

350 

(12)  Total  Require.-ients 

1,028 

1,030 

1,147 

(13)  Cpxry-over,  Snd  of  Year, 

423 

440 

493 

ACP:"^G2  (PLAI'TEiD) 

(14)  1,000  Acres 

84,862 

71,396 

6/  77,800 

(15)  Yield  per  Seeded  Acre 

13.5 

14.4 

14. 

1/  Preliminary,  based  on  indications  in  February  1951. 

2/  Prospective,  "based  on  ex'oected  yields  on  1951  acreage. 

3/  All  except  approximately  1  million  bushels  will  be  feed  wheat,  unfit 

for  human  consumption. 
4/  Includes  shipments  to  Territories  of  about  4  million  bushels  per  year 

for  food, 
5/  Includes  flour  and  seraolina. 

6/  SuM.iaticn  of  ?d justed  str^te  guides  for  spring  wheat. 
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1951  ACKIA.GS  GUIDE 


STATE 


Acreage  iPlanted} 
1942-46 

1949 


Average 


1950 
N~D~S~ 


.Percent  1951_Guide_is  of: 

1951        :  1942-46  *  ' 
Guide      :  Averae'e  *  1949  •  1950 


T.H  0  U  S  A 


N.  Y. 

i  4 

>  4 

.  5 

I  4 

:  100 

:  100 

:  80 

111.           :  8 

:  8 

'.  4 

;  8 

:  100 

!  100 

5  200 

ms»        I  41 

:  86 

:  64 

5  80 

5  195 

!  93 

:  125 

Hinn, 

{  1,096 

t      1 , 215 

!  891 

i  1,150 

!  105 

:  95 

5  129 

I  owa 

S  6 

{  15 

!  12 

!  12 

:  200 

:  80 

;  100 

No.  Dale, 

i  9.331 

:  11,040 

5  8,915 

:  11,000 

r  118 

:  100 

:  123 

Soo  Dak« 

!  2,967 

1  4,075 

,  3,165 

1  3,600 

5  121 

I  88 

1  113 

1  ebr. 

!  72 

:          90  . 

I         63  . 

!  90 

:  125 

{  100 

:  143 

Mont. 

I  2,567 

4,230  , 

3,807  < 

;  3,900 

!  152 

:  92 

102 

Idaho 

[          385  . 

:         559  < 

531  - 

550  J 

!  143 

:      98  ' 

:  104 

Wyo.  J 

84  I 

85  ! 

70  < 

85  ; 

1  101 

!    100  - 

,  121 

Colo.  ! 

152  , 

220  : 

141  : 

200  3 

1  132 

:      91  ! 

142 

N.  Aex,  ; 

23  ; 

23  : 

24  I 

23 

100 

;    100  ; 

96 

Utah  ; 

62 

i          75  : 

69  : 

75  ; 

121 

100  . 

109 

Nev,  ! 

12  ; 

20  : 

15  ; 

20  ! 

167  ! 

100  ! 

133 

Wash.  J 

779  J 

607  ! 

510  s 

600  ; 

77  ! 

99  : 

118 

Ore^.  \ 

!         200  ! 

297  : 

223  ! 

300  s 

150  I 

101  : 

135 

U.  S.  : 

17,789  ! 

22,649  ! 

18,509  : 

2/  21,697  J 

122  : 

96  s 

117 

P  3  R  "C  S  H  T 


1/  Includes  only  those  states  with  guides 
2/  Suaaation  of  adjusted  state  guides. 
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ALL  7JHEAT  -  19^1 


STATE 

:                 Acreage  (Planted) 

i       Percent  1951  is  of 

I  Average 

t  19h9 

:  1950 

: 1/19 51  i 

t  19U2-U6  :  ! 
:  Average  :    19ii9  ! 

»                               •  i 
>  • 

t  1950 

N,  Y.  : 

N.   J.  ! 

Pa.  J 

!        296  - 
I  76 

1  m 

T  H  0  U  £ 

'i  h29 
;  107 
!  936 

5  A  N  D  S 

t       109  • 

!       899  . 

I 

i       li73  J 

!         106  ! 

t       872  ! 

i  P  E  R  C  E  N 

I        160  i      110  1 
\        139  :        99  5 
99  :        93  < 

> 

t  106 
I  97 
i  97 

Ohio 

Ind. 

111. 

Mich, 

Wis. 

Ii/Iinn. 

Iowa 

Mo, 

No,  Dak, 
So.  Dak. 

Nebro 
Kans, 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W.  Va, 
No.  Car, 
So.  Car, 
Ga. 

Ky. 

Tenn, 

Ala. 

Mss, 

Ark. 

Okla. 

Tex, 

Mont  • 
Idaho 

Colo, 
N.  MeXo 
Ariz. 
Utah 
Nev. 
Wash, 
Or  eg, 
Calif, 

U.  S. 


1,8U8 
1,29a 
1,281 

QUO 
75 
1,233 

169 
1,255 
9,331 
3,25.0 
3,507 
12,593 

67 
362 
500 
102 
ii93 
239 
212 

hhl 
359 
20 
18 
h6 
5,356 
5,131 

ii,120 
1,083 

268 
1,678 

U52 
26 

275 
17 
2, hhl 

917 

606 


:  2/63,167 


2,377 
1,757 
1,952 
1,303 

115 
1,300 

iilO 

2,125 

ll^OUO 
U,368 
ii,686 

16,2UU 

68 
386 
507 

86 
ii83 
203 
205 

h20 
327 
15 
16 

37 
7,552 

7,li95 

5,906 
1,597 

373 
3,622 

611 
30 

hhx 

26 
3,158 
1,207 

7hO 

8U,662 


2,172 
1,561; 
1,520 
1,173 
90 
967 
277 
1,661 
8,915 
3,528 
U,107 
13,807 

65 
351 
hSl 

80 

ia5 

161 
166 

37ii 
29  ii 
15 
9 

33 
5,966 

5,996 

5,282 
1,382 

352 
3,271 

58ii 
30 

128 
19 
2,729 

997 

710 

71,396 


2,150 
1,627 
1,327 
1,232 
103 
1,226 
269 
1,71U; 

11,000 
U,017 
l;,ii58 

lii,ii97 

63 
3liO 
U60 

77 

ii36 
150 
lii6 

352 
250 
11 
7 
31 
6,hh3 
6,1^16 

5,1493 
l,liliU 
li23 
3,61;3 
723 
28 
hhQ 
25 

2,952 

1,128 
710 

77,aoo 


116 
126 
113 
1U7 
1J7 
99 
159 
139 
118 
12li 
127 

115 

9h 
9h 
92  : 
75  : 
88  : 
63 
69 

80 

70 

55 

39 

67 
120 
125 

133 
133 
158 
217 
160 
108 
163 
lli7 
121 
123 
117 

123 


90 
93 
9h 
95 
90 

9h 
66 

82, 
100 
92 

95 
89 

93 
88 
91 
88 
90 
7I4 
71 

81; 
76 
73 
111; 
81; 
85 
86 

93 
90 
113 
101 
118 
93 
102 
96 
93 
93 
96 

92 


1/  Includes  Winter  V'/heat  seeded  as  of  December  11,  1950,  plus  Spring  I'i/heat 

guides e 
2/  Includes  Maine. 
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RICE 


The  1951  national  acreage  guide  for  rice  is  1.9  million  acres.    This  acreage 
is  approximately  17  percent  larger  than  the  1950  acreage  and  2  percent  larger 
than  the  1949  acreage,     lith  a  U.  S,  average  yield  of  2,154  pounds  per  acre, 
the  production  of  rough  rice  in  1951  would  total  appiy)xlmately  41  million 
100- lb,  bags.    Induced  by  heavy  wartirae  requirements  and  continued  expansion 
of  exportis  during  the  postwar  years,  rice  production  In  the  United  States  has 
increased  sharply  since  1941  with  the  1949  crop  establishing  an  all-time  record 
production  of  40.8  million  100-lb.  bags  (rough  rice  basis).    Rice  production  in 
1950,  however,  was  reduced  to  around  38  million  bags  as  a  result  of  the  acreage 
allotment  program  then  in  effect.    Production  during  the  5-year  (1942-46)  war- 
time period  averaged" only  30.6  million  bags. 

In  achieving  the  present  high  level  production  of  rice,  rotations  have  been 
shortened  or  completely  eliminated,  and    in  so.'ne  instances,  plantings  have 
been  expanded  to  submarginal  land  which  could  be  OT^erated  profitably  only  in 
periods  of  favorable  price &.     In  mai^  areas  both  land  and  water  resources  are 
being  depleted,  and  some  adjustment  in  acreage  is  desirable  if  these  areas 
are  to  continue  in  the  production  of  rice  during  the  years  ahead. 

Domestic  consumption  of  rice  as  food  in  the  United  States  is  about  the  same 
year  after  year  regardless  of  sur^plies  available.    The  per  capita  consumption 
of  rice  for  table  use  has  actually  declined  as  compared  with  prewar  consump- 
tion, and  any  increase  in  total  domestic  disa-n-oearance  reflects  an  increase  in 
brewero'  use  of  rice,    "Shipments  of  rice  to  the  territories  have  remained 
practically  stationary  at  around  5  million  100-lbo  bags  (rough  rice  basis) 
annually,  and  about  2  million  bags  are  required  annually  for  seed.  Total 
domestic  disa-opearance  of  rice  during  the  postwar  years  has  averaged  around 
23  million  bags  annually.    Since  the  end  of  Vorld  7/ar  I  sufficient  rice  has 
been  produced  in  the  United  States  to  meet  all  domestic  requirements  and  per- 
mit substantial  exports.    The  supply  of  rice  available  for  export  has  in  all 
years  during  this  period,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  years  during 
or  following  World  ./ar  II,  been  adequate  to  meet  fully  the  export  demand.  With 
the  surplus  rice-producing  countries  of  Asia  continuing  to  be  involved  in 
political  tinrest  which  has  retarded  recovery  of  production,  it  is  expected 
that  in  1951-52  there  will  be  a  continued  strong  demand  for  United  States 
rice  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  particularly  Cuba.    The  volume  of  U.  S.  ex- 
ports to  the  Far  East  will  depend,  somewhat  upon  future  developments  in  the 
war  conditions  now  existing  in  Korea  and  other  Asiatic  countries.  These 
conditions  are  such,  however    that  It  is  desirable  to  have  a  substantial  re- 
serve of  rice  on  hand. 

Prices  for  rice  produced  in  1951  will  be  supported  at  90  percent  of  the  parity 
price  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  1951-52  marketing 'year. 
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RICE 

ESTIMATED  SljPPLIES  AKD  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  MARKETING-  YEARS  I9U9-5O  THROUGH  I95I-52 


19^9-50  1950-51  1/  1951-52  2/ 

(Million  100-lb,  bags  Rough  Rice) 


Supplies 

Stocks  beginning  of  year 

Production 

Imports 

Total  Supply 

Requirements 

Food  U/ 

Industrial  Use 
Seed 

Feed  and  Waste 
Total  Domestic 

Exports 

Total  Requirements 

Stocks  end  of  Year 


2oU 
U0.8 


16.0 

5.3 
i.s 


25 

16  c  2 

3.7 


3.7 
3S.0 

>5 


16.6 

5.0 
2,1 

.  .3 

"IlTTo" 


lU.o 

38.0 

k,2 


1/  Preliminary,  based  on  indications  in  Februaiy  1951* 

2/  Prospective,  based  on  expected  yields  on  1551  acreage  guide. 

3/  Less  than  100,000  bags. 

5/  Includes  U.  S.  civilian,  military,  and  territories. 
3/  Includes  military  shipments  for  civilian  feeding  in 
occupied  areas. 

1951  ACREAGE  GUIDE 
RICE 


k.2 
kl.O 
1.0 


16. g 

5.3 
2.2 

"2^ 

16.0 

loX 
5.6 


state 

Acreage 

(Planted) 

« 

Percent 

1951  Guide  is  of: 

:  19^+2-46 

•  < 

1951  r 

19U2-46 

•  • 

•  * 

:  Average 

;  19^9 

:    1950  : 

Guide  : 

Average 

:    I9H9  : 

1950 

THOU 

SANDS 

 P 

E  R  0  E  N  T 

Mo. 

l.U 

1.1 

5 

357 

1+55 

So.  Car. 

.9 

.7 

1,0 

111 

Fla. 

.1 

•7 

1.5 

150 

21^ 

Miss. 

5 

7 

15 

300 

2lh 

Ark. 

289 

UOI 

3U5 

^10 

II+2 

102 

119 

La. 

595 

605 

5U7 

625 

105 

103 

Ilk 

Tex. 

399 

5U7 

ksi 

5^2 

136 

99 

113 

Ariz, 

1/ 

.2 

.5 

125 

250 

Calif, 

238 

308 

2U0 

300 

126 

97 

125 

U.  S. 

1.521 

1,868.8 

1.622.7 

1.900 

125 

102 

117 

1/  Less  than  ,5 
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DRY  Sa)IBLE  BEMS 


The  1951  acreage  guide  for  dry  edible  "beans  is  1,632,000  acres,  the  saae  as 
was  planted  in  1950.    With  an  assumed  yield  of  9,5  ba^s  of  clepji  beajis  per 
acre,  production  fron  a  pla-nting  of  this  size  would  tot?J.  about  15.5  million 
bags.    Even  though  this  acreage  is  the  same  as  was  planted  in  1950,  individual 
etate  acreage  gxiides  for  1951  show  vprip.tions  from  the  previous  year's  plantings. 
They  more  nearly  represent  the  historical  acreages  planted  in  each  Sta-te,  and 
give  consideration  to  adjustments  needed  as  to  classes  of  beans.    The  desired 
distribution  among  classes  particularly  would  require  at  least  a  50  percent  re- 
duction from,  acreages  previously  planted  to  Ba.by  Lima  beans.    It  also  wo"uld 
require  some  shift  from  Pinto  to  other  classes  of  beans.    In  those  States 
which  have  increased  Pinto  production  in  the  last  two  years,  a  return  to  the 
1948  production  pattern  would  be  desirable. 

A  production  of  15.5  million  bags  (cleaned  basis)  in  1951  should  provide 
sufficient  beans  to  meet  expected  requirements  and  provide  a  substajatial  carry- 
over at  the  end  of  the  1951-52  ne.rketing  yeaj:*    The  domestic  civilian  require- 
ment for  beans  to  be  consumed  in  the  year  1951-52  is  expected  to  continue  at 
the  relatively  high  per  capita  level  of  the  past  2  years  and  total  about  14 
million  ba,gs.    This,  t-^gether  with  increasing  requirements  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  seed  f  or  1952,  and  exports  maices  a  "total  requirement  of  17.9  million 
bags.    The  carry-over  from  the  1949-50  crop  year,  10.1  million  bags,  was  the 
highest  on  record.    The  present  estimate  on  the  caxry-over  from  the  1950-51 
crop  yea.r  is  .considerably  less,  about  7.7  million  bags,  due  largely  to  the 
acreage  allotment  prot,,ran  in  1950a    However,  this  carry-over  will  be  second 
only  to  the  record-high  carry-over  of  the  previous  yeax.    A  production  of 
15.5  million  bags  in  1951  would  provide  for  a  reduction  in  the  carry-over  at 
the  end  of  the  1951-52  marketing  year  to  about  5.6  million  bags,  a  reduction 
that  appears  desira^ble  on  the  ba,sis  of  the  a.nticipa.ted  needs. 

Price  supports  for  the  1951  crop  of  dry  edible  beans  reflect  to  farmers,  aji 
averaj::e  of  $6.69  per  100  pounds  on  a  thresher-run  basis.    This  will  be 
approximately  75  percent  of  the  January  15,  l96l  parity.    Varieties  of  bea.ns 
eligible  for  support  include  Pea  and  Medium  Tilhite,  Great  Northern,  Small 
White,  Flat  S.nall  White,  Pink,  Small  Red,  Pinto,  Crajiberry,  Red  Kidney,  Large 
Lima,  and  Baby  Lima.    There  has  been  no  announcement  to  date  concerning  in- 
dividual price  supports  by  classes.    Beans  harvested  in  1951  axxd  t-rf'-'^i^ag  U.S. 
No.  2  or  better  will  be  eligible  for  support  through  farm  ejid  warehouse 
st^ra£,-e  loans  ajid  purchase  agreements,  as  heretofore,  which  will  be  available 
from  time  of  harvest  through  January  31,  1952. 
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DRY  EmSLTil  BWS 


ESTIiyi^.TED'  SUPPLIES  AlID  DISTRIBUTIOST 
rOR  MASKSTING  YSARS  1949-1950  THROUGH  1951-1952 


SUPPLIES 


1949-1950      1950-1951  ij       1951-1952  2/ 
1.000  Ba/:;s  (100  pounds,  clean) 


(1)  Carry-over  (Sept,  l)                     5»570  10,135  T.^^S 

(2)  Production                                    19,890  15,128  15,500 

(3)  Inports                                              318  150  300 

(4)  Total  Supply-                                 25,778  25,413  23,545 

UTILIZE  I  ON 

(5)  Foods/                                         13,447  13,898  14,030 

(6)  U.S.  Arraed  Forces                               45  320  465 

(7)  Feed  and  Waste                                    —  —  — 

(8)  Seed'                                               1,581  1.450  1.45Q 

(9)  Domestic  Require'jen1j«                   14,873  15,658  15,9'i5 

(10)  E:qpor%s                                                770  .  2,000  2.000 

(11)  Total  Eequire:aent3                        15,643  17,668  17,9-15 

(12)  Carry-over,  End  of  Year               10,135  7,745  5,600 

ACREAGE  (PLMTED) 

(13)  1,000  Acres                                    1,886  1,632  1,632 

(14)  Yield,  Bags  per  Planted"  Acre              10.5  9.o  9.5 

JL/  Preliminary,  tased  on  indications  in  February  1951. 

2j  Prospective,  "based  on  expected  yields  on  1951  acreage  ^ruides. 

Zj  Includes  shipaents  to  Territories. 

1851  AGRIA-C-E  GUIDE 

DRY  EDIBLE  BSAITS  ij 


STATS 


Acror.-e  (Planted) 


1942-46 

Averr-i^e 


1949 


1950 


1951 

Guide 


Percent  1951  Guide- is  of; 


1942-^i6    :  J 
Aver-^/-e    :  1949    ;  1950 


 THOUSANDS 


%/  Includes  only  those  "st?tes  with  guides. 


PERCENT  


Me. 

{            6  < 

6  ; 

I             5  ! 

I  5 

!  83 

!  83 

100 

N.  Y.  1 

:         126  . 

162  : 

\  136 

:  145 

:  115 

\  90 

107 

Mich. 

\         583  ! 

;       529  ! 

;        503  1 

493 

:            85  . 

\  93 

98 

Nebr.        :          62  ; 

ft  i 

\          87  ! 

65  ! 

!  70 

{  113 

\  80 

108 

• 

Mont.         s          33  ! 

23  3 

!         16  ; 

\  18 

\  55 

!  7fl 

112 

Idaho         :         143  { 

!       151  J 

1       l»i  ! 

I  140 

\            98  :  93 

104 

Wyo,          :           95  . 

:         83  J         71  I 

{  70 

:  74 

!  84 

99 

Colo.         ;         361    :       307  \ 

I       261  j 

\         265  , 

;            73  ! 

1  86 

102 

N.Mex.        J  237 

:      145  I 

I         87  ! 

87 

\            37  , 

60 

100 

Ariz*         :          14  ' 

5           12  J 

\         12  J 

\  12 

!            86  < 

;  100 

100 

Utah          :            6  1 

\         13  1 

!           11  j 

1  11 

1           103  1 

;  85 

X 

100 

Wash. 

:          4  J 

\           9  ; 

1            12  ! 

11 

i           275  ! 

!  122 

t 

92 

Calif, 

I         354    J       358  ; 

;       319  , 

\         305  : 

!            86  I 

85 

• 
• 

« 

96 

U.  S. 

i                              •                        I  i 

\      2,024    ;    1,885  :    1,632  ! 

1,632  1 

61  5 

87 

« 

r 

100 
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SOYBEii.NS 


The  1951  soybeans  guide  is  15  million  acres  for  harvest  as  beans*    This  is 
slightly  below  the  record  15»3  million  acres  harvested  in  1950  and  is  28 
percent  more  than  vra.s  harvested  during  the  war  years  1942-46.    The  increases 
needed  this  year  in  acreage  of  other  key  crops  which  will  compete  vdth  soybeans 
for  cropland,  especially  com  and  cotton,  will  make  it  difficult  to  reach  the 
13  million-acre  objective.    For  this  reason  a  strong  effort  will  be  required 
to  achieve  this  acreage  of  soybeans  \d.th  the  acreages  of  other  crops  needed. 
The  harvesting  of  13  million  acres  of  soybeans  wilh  an  estimated  average  yield 
of  21  bushels  per  acre  vd.ll  produce  approximately  273  million  bushels  of  beans, 
Trtiich  is  5  percent  less  than  in  1950. 

From  the  standpoint  of  requirements,  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  maximum 
practical  acreage  to  be  planted  to  soybeans  for  harvesting  as  beans.  However, 
producers  also  are  being  asked  to  maisdmize  acreages  of  com,  cotton,  and 
certain  other  crops.    The  acreages  recommended  as  guides  for  soybeans  in  1951 
can  be  achieved,  but  it  will  require  moderate  reductions  in  some  areas  of 
other  crops  such  as  oats,  tame  hay,  and  pasture  to  permit  growing  the  desired 
acreage  of  soybeans  and  also  the  other  essential  crops.    Fortunately  current 
stocks  of  hay  generally  are  above  average,  and  some  reduction  in  hay  acreage 
seems  justified  to  make  room  for  such  vitally  needed  crops  as  soybeans.  How- 
ever, careful  judgment  will  be  required  in  advising  farmers  on  the  plowing  up 
of  hay  fields  and  pastures  to  achieve  the  combined  acreages  needed  in 
balanced  cropping  systems  that  will  maintain  productivity  for  future  years. 

The  soybean  crop  is  produced  largely  for  crushing,  to  obtain  oil  for  food  and 
industrial  purposes,  and  meal  for  livestock  feed.    Only  about  15  percent  of  the 
usual  planted  acreage  is  used  for  forage,  green  manure,  and  cover  crops.  It 
is  because  of  the  heavy  needs  for  oil  and  feed  concentrates  that  soybeans  are 
included  in  the  list  of  crops  for  which  acreage  guides  have  been  set  for  1951. 

Soybean  oil  is  used  in  many  food  products  such  as  margarine,  shortening,  and 
salad  oils,  and  in  many  industrial  products  auch  as  drying-oils  used  in  paints 
and  varnishes.    Demand  for  soybean  oil  for  both  edible  and  industrial  ases  is 
expected  to  increase  during  the  period  of  national  emergency.    Stocks  of  edible 
oils  will  be  at  a  low  level  by  the  end  of  the  current  marketing  year.  Export 
demand  for  soybeans  as  well  as  soybean  oil  will  continue  large. 

Price  supports  announced  for  the  1951  soybean  crop  will  be  at  90  percent  of 
parity  as  of  January  15,  1951,  averaging?  f2«45  per  bushel,  as  compared  to 
f2.06  for  the  1950  crop.    Present  indications  are  that  market  prices  during 
most  of  the  marketing  year  will  i^emain  above  the  support  level,  thus  provid- 
ing additional  incentive  to  farmers  to  plant  the  desired  acreages  to  soybeans 
in  1951.    The  price  support  program  will  be  implemented  by  loans  and  purchase 
agreements,  as  heretofore,  which  will  be  available  to  producers  from  harvest 
until  January  31,  1952. 
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SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS 

ESTIMATED  SUPPLIES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  MARKETING  YEARS  1949-1950  THROUOI  1951-1952 

1949-1950  1950,1951    1/  1951-1952 
Million  Buahel-8 

SUPPLIES 

Garry-over  (Oct.  1)               3  3  5 

Production                         231  287  273 

Imports                              —  —  — 

Total  Supply  234  290  276 
UTILIZATION 

Food  and  Industry               195  240  226 

U.S.  Armed  Forces  -  - 

Feed  and.  Waste                      3  3  3 

Seed                                      20  19  19 


Domestic  Requirements         218  262  248 

Exports                                 13  25  25 

Total  Requirements              231  287  273 

Garry-ovetr,  End  of  Year  3  3  3 
ACREAGE  (HARVESTED.) 

1,000  Acres                    10.156  13,291  Zj  13,015 

Yield  Bushels  per  Harvested 

Acre                                22.7  21.6  21 


1/    Preliminary,  "based  on  indications  in  February  1951. 

2/    Prospective,  "based  on  expected  yields  on  1951  acreage  guide. 

3/    Summation  of  adjusted  state  guides. 
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SOYBEANS  FOR  BEANS  l/ 


:               Acreage  (Harvested) 

Percent  1951  Guide  is  of: 

STATE 

:  1942-46 

•  1951 

1942-46  ■ 

:  Average 

:  1949 

:  1950 

•    Guide  ; 

Average 

1949  : 

1950 

t:housands 

;  E  R  C  E  M 

T-  -  r~r 

N.  Y. 

:  12 

'  5 

!  D 

:  10 

:  83 

:  200 

:  166 

XT  1 

N,  J. 

:  13 

:  12 

:  14 

r         15  ■ 

:  115 

:  125 

:  107 

Pa, 

:  32 

!  16 

:  17 

:  20 

63 

:  125 

:  118 

Ohio 

:  1,097 

•  ticc> 

;  opo 

:  1,056 

;  1,100 

\  100 

:  128 

:  104 

Ind, 

:  1,407 

:  l,kk<. 

>     T  cm 
1,591 

•  1,600 

:  114 

:  111 

:  101 

111. 

o  lie 

'  3,287 

3,948 

:  109 

:  114 

:  95 

Mich. 

114 

;  oo 

117 

\       130  ■ 

114 

:  197 

:  111 

Wis. 

47 

15 

',  24 

30 

64 

:  200 

!  125 

Minn, 

368 

.  709 

:  1,057 

1,100 

:  299 

:  155 

:  104 

Iowa  : 

1,812 

:  1,340  • 

1,921 

1,900  . 

105 

r  142 

:  99 

Mo. 

613 

857  ' 

'  1,191 

1,160 

189 

:  135 

97 

No.  Dak,  ; 

5 

41  ! 

40 

800 

:  200 

:  98 

C  Til 

oo.  Dak*  ; 

15 

29  : 

/  / 

DO  ' 

50  : 

333 

:  172 

:  76 

XT  1_ 

Nebr,  : 

34  : 

22 

1  L 

46  ! 

50  ; 

Tin 

147 

:  23 

109 

Kans.  : 

215  . 

237 

359  ' 

363  • 

I69 

:  I55 

101 

Del.  ; 

36 

44  : 

46  : 

45  : 

125 

:  102 

:  98 

kd»  : 

36  : 

34  : 

41 

40  : 

T  T  T 

111 

:  118 

98 

Va.  : 

83  < 

.  117 

133  : 

140  . 

169 

120 

LO5 

W,  Va,  : 

1  : 

1  : 

1  ! 

5  : 

500 

500 

:  500 

No.  Car.  : 

231 

264  : 

301  : 

300  : 

130 

114 

:  100 

So.  Car.  : 

13  : 

25  : 

44  : 

40  : 

308 

160 

91 

Ga,  : 

10  : 

14  . 

24  : 

25  : 

250 

179  : 

104 

Ky.  : 

75  : 

119  : 

108  : 

135  : 

180  • 

113  • 

125 

Tenn.  : 

50  : 

125  : 

150  : 

165  : 

330 

132  : 

110 

Ala.  : 

28  : 

61  : 

90  : 

90  : 

321 

148  • 

100 

Miss,  : 

105  : 

108  : 

282  : 

250  ; 

238  : 

231  : 

89 

Ark.  : 

244  : 

291  : 

556  : 

400  : 

164 

137  : 

72 

La,  : 

36  : 

25  : 

40  : 

40  : 

111  . 

160  : 

100 

Okla.  : 

8  : 

13  : 

21  : 

20  : 

250 

154  t  95 

U.  S.  : 

10,187  : 

10,156  : 

13,291  : 

T3,013  : 

128  ' 

128  : 

98 

L/  Includes  only  those  states  with  guides, 
Z/  Summation  of  adjusted  state  guides. 
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FIAXSEED 


The  1951  guide  for  flaxseed  is  4  million  acres,  Z  percent  less  than  in  1950 
and  23  porcent  below  the  record  large  acreage  in  1949.    With  an  anticipated 
yield  of  9  bushels  per  acre,  production  would  total  36  million  bushels. 
Carryover  of  flaxseed  from  the  1950  crop  is  estimated  at  11,3  million 
bushels,  malcing  a  total  supply  for  1951-52  of  about  47 #3  million  bushels. 
Even  though  the  carryover  at  the  end  of  1951-52  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  of 
2,5  million  bushels  (compared  with  17«0  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1950), 
crushings  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  they  were  in  the  2  previous  years. 
Except  for  the  more  pressing  need  for  wlieat  and  feed  grains,  a  larger  acre- 
age of  flaxseed  would  be  desirable  in  1951.    However,  it  should  not  be 
assumed  that  the  above  mentioned  stocks  wiLl  be  our  only  reserves.  In 
addition  to  the  indicated  flaxseed  carryover  on  July  1,  1952,  of  2,5  million 
bushels,  it  is  estinaated  that  there  wiTL  be  carried  over  about  600  million 
pounds  of  linseed  oil,  which  is  equivalent  to  approximately  30  million 
bushels  of  flaxseed. 

The  price  of  the  1951  crop  of  flaxseed  will  be  supported  at  a  national 
average  price  of  ^9  65  per  bushel,  based  on  60  percent  of  parity,  as  com- 
pared with  $2.57  per  bushel  for  the  1950  crop.    The  1951  program  Td.ll  be 
through  loans  and  purchase  agreements  except  in  specified  counties  in  Texas 
where  direct  purchases  will  be  made. 

Flaxseed  is  produced  largely  for  crushing,  to  obtain  linseed  oil  for  indus- 
trial purposes  and  meal  for  livestock  feed.    Prior  to  World  'iTar  II,  sub- 
stantial aiuounts  of  flaxseed  and  linseed  oil  were  imported,  but  since  1943, 
e>qports  have  generally  exceeded  imports.    Linseed  oil  normally  represents 
60-30  percent  of  tlie  total  fats  and  oils  used  in  drying  oil  for  products 
such  as  paint,  varnish,  floor  coverings,  oilcloth,  and  printing  inks. 
During  1949,  consumption  of  linseed  oil  dropped  to  about  50  percent  of  the 
total  use  of  drying  oils  but  had  increased  to  58  percent  by  the  third 
quarter  of  1950.    This  percentage  will  be  much  hi^er  in  1951,  for  supplies 
of  iii5)orted  tung  oil  from  China  will  be  reduced  sharply,  and  supplies  of 
castor  oil  will  be  diveirbed  to  other  inroortant  uses  during  the  emergency. 
Total  consunption  of  drying  oils  will  increase  to  meet  expanding  military 
requirements  « 
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FLAXSEED 

ESTmTED  SUPPLIES  AKD  DISTRIBUTION 
FOR  iViARKETING  YEARS  1949-1950  THROUGH  1951-1952 

1949-1950  1950-1951  l/      1951-1952  2/ 

Million  Bushels 

SUPPLIES 


(1) 

Carry-over  (July  1) 

19«4 

17.0 

11.3 

C2) 

Production 

43,9 

39o3 

36.0 

(3) 

Imports 

(4) 

Total  Supply 

63,3 

1/  61.9 

47,3 

UTILIZATION 

(5) 

Indus  try 

38,8 

42.7 

37„4 

(6) 

U,S»  Armed  Forces 

(7) 

Feed  and  IWaste 

3oO 

2o4 

2,4 

(8) 

Seed 

2,5 

2^5 

2,5 

(9) 

Domestic  Requirements 

44o3 

47,6 

42.3 

(10) 

Exports 

2o0 

3.0 

2e5 

(11) 

Total  Requirements 

46.3 

50.6 

44.8 

(12) 

Carry-over,  End  of  Year 

17.0 

llo3 

2„5 

ACREAGE  (PLANTED J 

(13) 

1,000  Acres 

5,226 

4,064 

4,000 

(14) 

Yield  Bushels  per  Planted 

Acre 

8.4 

9.7 

9 

1/    Preliminary,  based  on  indications  in  February  1951, 

,2/    Prospective,  based  on  expected  yields  on  1951  acreage  guideo 


1951  ACREAGE  GUIDE 
FLAXSEED 


Acreage 

(Planted) 

Percent 

1951  Guide 

is 

STATE 

1942-46 

1951  : 

1942-46 

Average 

1949 

1950 

Guide  : 

Average 

1949 

1950 

-THOU 

SANDS 

 ?  E 

R  C  E  N  T 

111. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

20 

100 

100 

Mich.. 

6 

8 

6 

6 

100 

75 

100 

IN  is. 

9 

17 

9 

10 

111 

59 

111 

Minn, 

1,275 

1,691 

1,255 

1,250 

98 

74 

100 

lovia 

163 

108 

83 

80 

49 

74 

96 

Mo.a 

13 

6 

4 

S 

38 

83 

125 

No.  Dak. 

1,367 

1,  885 

1, 755 

1,900 

139 

101 

108 

So    Dakc • 

433 

773 

533 

550 

127 

71 

103 

Kans. 

197 

37 

40 

40 

20 

108 

100 

•Okla. 

36 

1 

4 

3 

8 

300 

75 

Tex. 

49 

360 

223 

5 

10 

1 

2 

Mont. 

308 

86 

75 

75 

24 

87 

100 

%0o 

2 

1 

1 

I 

50 

100 

100 

Ariz, 

18 

44 

14 

4 

22 

9 

29 

Wash, 

2 

1 

2 

100 

200 

Oreg. 

9 

2 

5 

167 

56 

250 

Calif. 

183 

197 

60 

63 

34 

32 

105 

U.  S. 

4,066 

5,226 

4,064 

3/4,000 

98 

77 

98 

1/    Less  than  500  acres. 

2/    Three-year  average. 

3/    Summation  of  adjusted  state  guides* 
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PEAMJTS  1  / 

Justification  of  Peanut  Marketing  Quotas  and  Acreage  Allotments  for 

1951  Crop  Year 

Section  371  of  the  Agriciiltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase  or  terminate  marketing  quotas  and 
acreage  allotments  for  tobacco,  corn,  wheat,  rice,  cotton,  or  peanuts  wheru- 
ever  he  finds  such  action  necessary  to  effectuate  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Act  or  to  meet  a  national  emergency  or  a  material  increase  in  export  demand, 
or  whenever  he  finds  that  the  administration  of  a  auota  or  allotment  prograa 
will  cause  the  supply  of  the  commodity  to  be  less  than  a  normal  supply.  The 
supply  situation  for  each  of  the  commodities  corn,  wheat,  and  rice  is  such 
that  marketing  quotas  are  not  required  for  the  1951  crop.    The  Act  provides 
for  allotments  to  be  established  for  each  of  these  crops  even  when  quotas 
are  not  proclaimed;  however,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting  pursuajit 
to  Section  371(b)  of  the  Act,  has  announced  that  allotments  will  not  be  in 
effect  for  the  1951  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  and  rice,  and  farmers  have  been 
called  upon  to  increase  their  acreages  of  these  commodities.    As  to  cotton, 
the  supply  situation  is.  such  that  marketing  quotas  and  acreages  allotments 
are  not  required  by  the  Act,  and  cotton  farmers  also  he,ve  been  asked  to  in- 
crease their  acreages  in  1951, 

Unlike  the  commodities  discussed  above,  maximum  production  of  peanuts  is  not 
desired  at  this  time.    The  national  marketing  quota  of  650,000  tons  of  pea- 
nuts for  the  1951  crop  has  been  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  358  of  the  Act,     In  determining  the  amount  of  the. quota,  due  re- 
gard ha.s  been  given  the  prospective  demand  for  peanuts  for  edible  purposes^ 
The  n8,tional  ma.rketing  quota  has  been  converted  to  a  national  acreage  allot- 
ment ?.nd  such  allotment  apportioned  to  Sta,tes  and  farms  on  the  basis  of  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Act.    In  addition  to  the  quantity  of  pea.nuts 
which  will  be  produced  on  the  allotted  acreage,  the  Act  provides  that  a  farm- 
er may  pick  and  thresh  an  acreage  of  peanuts  on  his  farm  not  in  excess  of  the 
'1947  picked  and  threshed  acreage  for  the  farm  and  avoid  paymf-nt  of  the 
marketing  penalty  on  excess  peanuts  produced  on  the  fexm  by  nn,rketing  such 
peanuts  to  or  through  an  agency  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  such  peanuts  at  the  prevailing  oil  value. 

If  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  a,llotnents  now  in  effect  with  respect  to.  the 
1951  crop  of  peanuts  were  terminated  by  the  Secreta,ry  of  Agriculture,  the 
Coiiinodity  Credit  Corporation  nevrrtheless  would  be  required  to  support  the 
price  of  a,ll  peanuts  produced  in  1951  at  between  75  and  90  p^;rcent  of  parity, 
depending  upon  the  relationship  between  supply  and  demand  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year.    An  increa,se  in  the  quantity  of  peanuts  eligible  for  price 
support,  which  results  in  greater  quantities  of  peanuts  which  must  be  sold  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  oil  at  a  loss,  is  not  justified  at  this 
time. 

As  stated  above,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  called  upon  farmers  to  in- 
crease their  acreages  of  cotton  in  1951,    It  is  quite  possible  that  if  mar- 
keting quotas  and  acreage  allotments  on  peanuts  were  termin?,ted,  a  large 
number  of  farmers  would  increase  their  1951  peanut  acreage  instee.d  of  their 
1951  cotton  acreage.    It  is,  therefore,  not  contemplated  that  marketing  ..quotas 
and  acree.ge  allotments  on  peajiuts  of  the  1951  crop  will  be  increased  or  -termi- 
nrted.    In  a  referendum    held  on  December  14,  1950,  70.8  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers voting  in  the  referendum  favored  marketing  quotas  on  peanuts  for  the  three 
years  1951,  1952,  and  1953, 

l/  Ko  1951  guide  is  established  for  peanuts.    Acreage  allot.-ients  and  marketing- 
quotas,  as  announced  earlier,  remain  in  effect  for  the  1951  production  and 
marketing  season. 
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IL^Y.  PASTUHS  Jm  WIITTSR  GOITSR  CROPS 


Hg.y  and  Pasture;    Acreage  and  seed  pi'oduction  s"-i<ies  have  "been  set  on  the  seeds 
of  9  kinds  of  hay  pad.  pasture  crops.    These  inclxide  5  legumes,  alfalfa  (Northern 
and  Central  only),  red  clover,  Ladino  clover,  Kobe  lespedessa^  white  clover 
(Loiiisiana  and  Mississippi)  and  four  grasses  -  bro:-ie£irass  (snooth),  tpJLl  fescue, 
orchard  grass,  and  crested  vheatgrass. 

Production  guides  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  domestic  production,  together 
with  izjports  likely  to  be  available,  will  fill  donestie  requirenents  and  niaiiw 
tain  current  rates  of  exportation.    The  acrea.2;e  (guides  are  those  which  should 
yield  the  desired  production  if  nornal  conditions  affecting  seed  production  and 
harvest  prevail » 

The  harvest  of  nost  kinds  of  hay  and  pasture  seeds  in  1950  was  above  the  long- 
tine  average  and  above  the  level  of  recent  yeejrz.    The  p.creB^je  harvested  for 
seed  had  been  increased  aaterially,  offsetting  the  effects  of  unfavorable 
weather  which  lowered  yields  for  a  few  kinds.    However,  the  larger  production 
is  largely  offset  by  the  large  current  requirenents  and  the  need  for  increasing 
carry-over  stocks  above  the  low  level  prevailing  at  the  beginning  of  the  1950- 
51  crop  seasons    The  increased  livestock  population  and  the  widesprep.d  caxw 
paign  to  inprove  pasture  and  hay  lands  have  contributed  nuch  to  the  heavy  de- 
nand  for  seeds  of  the  better  kinds  and  varieties  of  hay  and  pf'sture  grasses  and 
legunes. 

To  encourage  seed  production  and  to  l.ipleuent  these  guides,  a  price-support  pro- 
QTen  is  eontenplated  which,  through  purchase  agree::.ents  and  Iopjis  on  farn  and 
warehouse-stored  seed,  will  assure  ..rowers  prices  conaensurate  with  returns 
fron  other  crops  competing  for  land  usage.    As  a  further  incentive  to  encourage 
seed  production,  the  price  support  progra^a  conteaplr.tes  preaiuns  for  certified 
qualities  of  inproved  varieties* 

All  production  firmres  are  on  a  cleari-seed  basis^ 

Alfalfa:    Guides  call  for  900,000  acres  a^d  67  raillion  pounds  of  seed,  both  being 
important  increases  over  the  1950  rate  of  perforuance.    According  to  the  esti- 
mate of  alf?4.fa  seed  production  for  1950  pnd  carry-over,  supplies  of  Central 
and  Northern  Zone  seed  rxe  np.terially  below  requirenents,  while  Southern  Zone 
producliion  of  uncertified  seed  is  twice  as  large  as  the  requirenents.    This  sit- 
uatioh  is  well  reflected  in  current  prices  for 'the  seed  of  each  zone.    The  1951 
guides,  which  apply  only  in  the  Northern  and  Gentrrl  Zones,  are  in  line  with 
previous  hexvested  acreages  but  are  ..laterially  above  those  fron  which  the  1950 
crop  was  tfJken,    In  addition,  increased  production  is  need-iid.  under  the  special 
program  in  the  Southern  Zone  for  producing  certified  seed  adapted  for  use  in 
the  Northern  and  Central  Zones. 

Red  Clover;    ITinety  nillion  pounds  of  seed  are  desired,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
2  nillion  acres  must  be  harvested  to  yield  this  production.    It  is  piiticipated 
that  consacrption,  because  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  alfalfa  seed,  will 
be  above  average,  but  because  of  the  adequacy  of  the  1950  crop,  which  was  the 
largest  ever  produced,  the  1951  gniides  are  f  or  a  smaller  acreage  to  be  harvestea 
for  seed  than  for  1950,  assuming  that  averp^:.e  yields  vrill  be  obtained, 

Ladino  Clover;    Eleven  and  one  quarter  nillion  pounds  of  seed  are  desired,  re- 
quiring 100,000  acres  to  be  harvested  in  5  vrestern  States,    The  record  high  level 
of  Ladino  clover  seed  production  in  1950  plus  substantial  inports  have  not  fully 
tsa'oisfied  domestic  requirenents*    ^or  this  reason,  a  1951  ,':uide-  is  suggested 
which  c?.lls  for  a  67  percent  increase  over  the  1950  h^irvested  acreage.  No 
guides  are  set  for  other  States. 

White  Clover;    The  1951  guide  for  Louisiana  and  '.lississippi  clover  is  for  the 
same  acreage  as  was  harvested  in  1950,  but  this  is  considered  a  ninlntin  acreage, 
sjad  the  market  probably  will  ea-sily  absorb  a  larger  production  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained.   Because  of  the  nature  of  the  white  clover  grown  in  other  States,  no 
guides  are  recommended  except  for  Louisiana  pjid  Mississippi, 
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Ka^r,  Pasture  and  Winter  Cover  Crops  Continued 

Kobe  Lespedeaa;    Kobe  iespedeza  seed  production  in  1950s,  ^'^^  to  unfavorable 
weather  at  hexvest,  v/as  :.iaterially  below  th^t  of  1949,    The  snail  crop,  to- 
f^ether  with  a  substa,ntial  carry-over,  will  be  needed  for.  1951  sprin^^  seedings, 
and  no  appreciable  carry-over  is  a.nticipated  for  June  30,  1951.    A  considerable 
increase  in  the  hrjrvested  acreage  is  needed.    Therefore,  the  1961  guide  is  37fo 
above  the  1950  acreage*    ¥dth  average  yields,  this  \irould  result  in  a  crop  of 
35  nillion  pounds,  7  nillion  pounds  Ipjger  than  1950,  but  about  5  nillion  pounds 
below  the  1949  crop. 

Tall  rescue;    The  production  f^Tiide  is  for  17,5  nillion  pounds  of  seed,  whi,ch  is 
pbout  the  sane  as  the  1950  production,  but  twice  as  lar^e  as  that  obtained-  fron 
the  194-9  harvest.    However,  because  of  the  le.T^,e  yields  obtained  in  1950,  a  10^ 
larger  acreac;,-e  than  was  harvested  in  1950  will  be  necessary  in  1951  to  produce 
the  guide  production.    The  acreai;  e  r;uide  at  80,000  acres  is  twice  that  harvested 
in  1949e,    Because  nuch  of  the  acre?^:;e  is  new,  an  increasing  yield  trend  is  ex- 
pected, 

Orchpjd  Grass:    The  production  jpiide  is  for  10  nillion  pounds,  about  the  sane 
as  the  1950  production  but  about  20'?  above  the  1949  l;arvest.    At  average  yields, 
it  is  expected  that  a  10^  higher  acrea-je  than  was  harvested  in  1950  will  be 
needed  to  produce  the  desired  production.    The  1950  harvest  was  at  a  record 
high  level.    This  production  plus  inports,  however,  in  view  of  the  continuing 
strong  narket,  is  not  expected  to  result  in  pjiy  substantirJ.  carry-over  into  the 
1951-52  crop  year, 

BroneA'rass  (snooth);    The  1951  acreage  and  production  ^.uides,  both  scraewhat 
above  1950,  reflect  the  increp.sing  popularity  of  this  grass,  while  recognizing 
the  record  size  of  the  1950  harvest.    Tlie .production  of  this  crop  has  increased 
naterially  in  recent  yePTS  because  of  increasing  usefulness  and  the  availability 
of  Inproved  varieties,    Contlnup-tion  of  this  trend'  in  seed  production  is  desired. 

Crested  I'lheat grass;    The  1951  acreage  g-uide  is  4^  above  that  harvested  in  1950, 
but  the  production  desired  is  about  20;^  above  the  1950  harvest.    Recent  pro- 
duction has  'been  low  in  relation  to  the  1942-46  averp^ge,  but  requirenents  for 
this' seed  are  expected  to  reaain  about  constpjit. 

Winter  Cover  Cl'o'ps;    Acrep,ge  and  seed  production  guides  have  been  established 
for  crimson  clover,  hairy  vetch,  connon  pjid  ¥ill?jnette  vetch,  lupines,  and 
conr.ion-  ryegra'ss.    Guides  hp.ve  been  detemined  only  for  those  States  which  are 
npjor  producers  of  these  seeds.    An  increase  is  desired  principally  for  crio- 
son  clover,  for  which  a  najor  exppjision  in  both  pxreage  ?,nd  production  is  de- 
sired over  1949  pjid  1950.    For  other  crops  in  this  group,  e.  naintene^nce  of 
approxinately  the  1950  production,  or  an  averp.:  e  of  the  1949  and  1950  pro- 
duction is  desired. 

In  addition  to  the  above  crops  for  which  specific  gniides  have  been  established, 
special  consideration  should  be  given  to  provide  for  adequp-te  production  of 
roughpeas  (Wild  Winter,  Cp-ley,  or  Singletary  peas),  purple  vetch,  pjad  Hungaripja 
vetch,  which  are  us6d  largely  in  the  areas  where  they  are  produced. 

Support  prices  for  the  1951  winter  cover  crop  seed  progran  hp.ve  been  annoimced, 
implenented  by  purchase  agreements  and  lopuis  on  approved  fpj:*n  pjid  wa,rehouse 
stored  seed. 


i«ote;    For  the  seed  crops  only,  because  of  the  npture  of  the  crops,  both 

acreage  and  production  guides  ha.ve  been  established.    Acreage  guides 
are  those  acreages  which,  at  presently  expected  yields,  will  produce 
the  desired  amounts  of  the  various  seeds.    Especially  for  the  hay  and 
pp.sture  seeds,  if  at  time  of  h?.rvest,  yields  appear  to  be  below  avera.ge, 
far.iers  should  harvest,  wherever  possible,  a  laxger  axrep-ge  in  order  to 
assure  the  desired  production. 
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HAY  AllD  PAbT'J'ih:  SEZDS  1_/ 
Harvested  Acreage  and  Production  for  19ii9-195i 


KII-JD  OF  SEED  : 

19h9  i 

1950  ! 

1951 

Guides 

,  and  i 

Acreages 

.ProduQf-  .1 

Acreage,; 

Pro  due-  : 

.Acreage; 

Produc- 

STATE : 

Har-  J 

tion-  ! 

Har-  : 

tion-  : 

"    Har-  : 

tion- 

vested: 

Pounds  2/i 

vested: 

Pounds  2/ 

•  vested; 

Pounds 

Legume  : 

— 

T  ' 

H  0  u  s  ; 

A  N  D  s  -  ; 

Alfalfa  (Northern  ; 

and  Central  onHy) 

Ohio 

312": 

7  : 

:  336 

:      10  ; 

125 

Ind,  : 

3  5 

90; 

3  •6: 

186s      10  : 

100 

Mich»  s 

5?  i 

3,060' 

ItO  . 

;  1,920 

:      70  ; 

3,000 

Wis,  : 

31  : 

2,700: 

18  , 

1,260 

!      50  1 

2,500 

MinHo  J 

63  ! 

2,250: 

5U  ; 

I  3,780 

:      75  : 

!  2,500 

Iowa  J 

8  J 

abO: 

15  ! 

!  5I1O 

!        20  ! 

;  ii50 

Ho.  Dakc  3 

50  : 

3.,  300: 

30.  . 

!  900. 

:      liO  ; 

'  2,500 

So 6  Dako  J 

II4  ! 

8jo80; 

06  ; 

3,120< 

1      90  ; 

.  i^,5oo 

IJebro  1 

108  5 

1  7,i4UO! 

75  ! 

s       3,600s  125 

!  7,825 

Kans  rv  ! 

126  i 

10,560: 

Ux  ! 

!       2,880:    liiO  . 

:  li;,500 

Mont  0  : 

Ik  5 

8,880; 

75  ! 

!       6,720:      90  ' 

!  8,500 

Idaho  : 

28  . 

U,200- 

3I4  . 

i       6,5UO:      ho  ! 

I  ii,000 

TJtyo.  s 

16  ! 

1,800; 

'  17 

!  1,560- 

;      30  - 

f  1,500 

Colo  e  J 

23  ! 

2,3W' 

1      20  ; 

!       2,100:      25    :  2,000 

Utah  J 

53  : 

12,720: 

5o  ; 

!       9,U20:  60 

!  10,500 

Wash..  s 

6  J 

2,160- 

12 

!       6,1^80:  15 

!  1,500 

Orego  : 

l.lbO 

7 

!  I368O1 

\  10 

;  1,000 

Total  ! 

771  ! 

72,882 

i  59ii 

i  53,022- 

t  900 

!  67,000 

Ladino  Clover  ; 

Mont  0  : 

Oe2! 

15: 

'  Oo3i 

t       1  : 

75 

Idaho  ; 

2,5' 

!  lIlO 

i  370 

I  8 

!  750 

Wash» 

Ool! 

\  10! 

oa 

I  19 

5       1  ' 

!  200 

Greg*  ! 

10  . 

\  2,100- 

:  20 

!  3,000 

I  ho 

I  h,12S 

Calif*  ! 

llx  . 

:  1,500 

:  35 

I       it,  200. 

:      50  - 

!  5,500 

Total  J 

27  . 

i  3,765: 

\  60 

''.  7,623 

I    100  - 

f  11,250 

Red  Clover 
N.  Y. 
Pao 
Ohio 
Ind. 
Ill» 
Mich, 
Wisw 
Minn, 
Iowa 
MOo 
Nebro 
KanSo 
Md, 
Va„ 
Ky. 
Idaho 
Oreg. 


Total 


10 
29" 
115 
93 
1U5 
ISl 
79 
98 
171 
153 
2h 
53 
15 
12 
15 
ho 

28 
1,231 


780 
1,360 
[4,800 
3,600 
6,120 
lOjhhO 
a,  9  80 
6,780 
7,200 
9,180 
1,320 
2,U00 
630 
5iiO 
990 
12,U80: 
i4,860 

78,U80 


11 

25 
310 
300 

ii5o 
250 
130 
103 
ii36 
275 

56  : 

60 

13 

11 

22 

U6 

35 

2,533 


792 
1,200 
l5,81jO 
lii,HOO 
22,920 

13,000 
8,580 
7,080 

20,9iiO 

19,800 
3,000 
2,700 
62li 
5914 
1,560 

1U,3U0 
5,280 

157,650 


10 
20 
2;iiO 
235 
350 
200 
100 
80 
360 
215 
1;5 
U5 
10 
10 
2C 
35 

25 

2,000 


[i5o 
900 
8,750 
8,500 
17,500 

8,000 
il,000 

3,150 

20,000 

8,500 

1,800 

2,250 

375 
U25 
900 
2,500 

2,000 
90,000 


1/  Includes  only  those  States  with  guides. 
2/  Cleaned  basis. 


continued 
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-  Hay  and  Pasture  Seeds  —(Continued)  l/ 


:  19li9 

:  1950 

ft 

I      1951  Guides 

and 

s Ac re age 

5  Pix)duc- 

!Acreat-;e 

:  Pixiduc- 

: Ac re age 

i  Produc~ 

STATE 

:  Han- 

f  tion- 

I  Har- 

;  tion- 

:  Mar- 

I  tion- 

{  vested 

:  Pounds  2/ 

k     JTUUiiL-lo  CaJ 

!  ~    ~  ■ 

r  H  0  Tl  S  A  N  D  S  - 

Lp^unie .  —  cont  j  nued 

> 

VvTiite  Clover 

Miss  a 

»  J 

'  210 

1|.7 

I  350 

La,  " 

:  5ol 

:  260 

5 

250 

Total 

t  510 

i  10 

t  610 

»  If) 

600 

TTi-v^i'^i  T.ps'npdp>'7.a 

»  • 

1  Q' 

5  1,8s 

2 

•Va, 

►             1  1 
■  J-oX 

I  1 

k 

1  on 

'No,  Car* 

!  50.8 

:  U8o7s 

J  61 

f  12,500 

^  Car*.  ' 

!  21.2 

!  12 

s  21 

:  5,000 

Ga. 

!  lUoli 

s  30.1 

5  7,500 

Ky.  ! 

!  1.7 

i        -      t  3»2 

?  ii 

s  5oo 

Tenne 

: 

t      11  : 

s  15 

5  2,000 

Ala, 

>                Wo  1 

s  0^9 

5  1 

;  200 

I/iiss.  ! 

i            3  a  i' 

*  — 

ii 

Ark, 

-     6  Loo 

La, 

•                 V-'  O  J 

:  0,3' 

0  3 

•          1 00 

Okla, 

I  0.3 

J           -  ! 

t  Or6 

Total 

•          'JO  Q7Q 

r  27,9h8 

:  170 

>                 Urn  4,  \J 

I    35..  000 

Grass 

Brone  Grass 

lovfa 

:  10 

'i  1,500 

:  21 

:  ^,100 

I  20 

1  5,100 

No,  Dako  ! 

!  9 

I  990 

:  13 

J  2,500 

:  15 

5  2,500 

So,  Dak a 

:  iio5! 

!  610 

i  13 

5  2,100 

r  15 

:  2,500 

Nebr, 

!  31 

!  5,300 

:  70 

I  li|,000 

:  70 

\    111,  000 

Kans» 

111 

:  2,[iOO 

:  21 

I       h, hOO 

;  22 

L  '^oo 

Mont  a  ! 

'  1 

:  130 

i  1.3 

I  180 

!  2 

,  or\('\ 

Idaho  ! 

»  1 

!  120 

I  1,3' 

!  300. 

:  1 

.  "^nn 

■v'J*  < 

:  30 

!  0.6 

I  80 

:  1 

►         1  nn 

1  xuu 

.           T  Q 

:  310 

:  1.2 

{          170:       2  ' 

»  ^nn 

!  330 

!  1.6 

!          Ii30:       2  - 

!  puu 

7l, 

fU  ! 

!  11,720 

\  Ihh 

{      29,310:    150  , 

!  ^UjUUU 

>j  J.  a.     tJ  i 

No-  Dflk.  ' 

2  ! 

t  ilo< 

i       5  i 

(  1;80' 

I       7  i 

t  500 

So     Dflk-  < 

i          6  ! 

300! 

I       8  1 

!            500 1 

!        10  ! 

t  500 

Nebr*  ! 

.  iiio5i 

!  2,)400! 

8,7: 

!  780! 

t      10  1 

1,000 

Kans,  ! 

!          260  J 

!  1.3: 

IhOi 

2  ! 

Mont  o  ! 

6  : 

120! 

3ii  ! 

3,100! 

30  ! 

3,500 

THaho  ' 

!  2.7: 

160: 

2,3: 

;  lUO: 

2  ! 

300 

Wo*  i 

6  J 

ii20! 

5  ! 

iiOOi 

6  : 

500 

Colo,  : 

8.1! 

970: 

0.8: 

50: 

1  s 

i5o 

Utah  ! 

2  1 

250j 

0.9: 

90: 

1  : 

i5o  ■ 

Wash.  s 

1  J 

IhO: 

1  : 

150: 

1  : 

150 

Total  ! 

51  i 

5,l|6oi 

67  i 

5,33ol 

70  S 

7,000 

l/    Includes  only  those  states  with  guides. 
Cleaned  basis. 


continued 
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Hay  and  Pasture  Seeds  —  (Continued )  l/ 


KII\TD  OF  S^ED 

»  • 

e  « 

t          19ii9  : 

1950 

t 

I      1951  Guides 

and 

jAcreage . 

;  Pro  due-  :  Ac  re  age 

!  Produc- "  iAcreage:  Produc- 

.  STATE 

»  Har^ 

\    tion—  s 

Har-  , 

i  tion- 

i    Har-  ! 

t  tion- 

f  vested, 

1             V    \^             \J  Hal  VA  I 

;  Pounds  Ey^ 

vested;  Pounds  2/ 

i  vested! 

!  Pounds  2 

• 

THOU 

S  A  N  D  ^  - 

Grass  -  continued 

• 

«  * 

;  : 

Tall  V«scue  i 

1  « 

• 
■ 

Ky» 

{     19  oO' 

:  U^UOO? 

33*0:  8,U00, 

:     30  ! 

\  8,000 

Tenn© 

!  1«8! 

!  250s 

ii.3s  l.,000- 

S          5  ! 

i  800 

Ala»  ! 

!  3.6! 

!  a30: 

b  >08  780 

I          5  ! 

!  OOO 

Mi"ss,  J 

I  Oo3' 

!  30: 

2^0:  200- 

t          2  ! 

1  200 

ArKo  ! 

!  0.2! 

i    ■  30: 

lels  170. 

!         1  ! 

!  200 

Okla.  ! 

!  O.l! 

i  20: 

lo2i 

I  190, 

:       1  i 

1  200 

liiaho  ! 

!  0>6! 

E  160: 

2«0:  700' 

i         2  ! 

i  500 

Wash.  ! 

t  1.6j 

t  480: 

2,0:          990:       5  i 

800 

Orego  J 

lh*Ot       2, 800s 

22.0! 

5,500! 

!      29  i 

I  6,000 

Total  J 

.    ia  i 

8,6005 

73  1 

E  17,930! 

\      80  i 

!  17,500 

Orchard  Grass  s 

Mo«  ! 

8.2! 

1,120: 

9  i 

!  1,358* 

!        10  ! 

1,350 

Va,  1 

!  20.0! 

3,976: 

25  I 

1  5,0l|0i 

25  ! 

!  5,000 

Ky.  1 

!  19.3! 

3,332: 

21  ! 

!  3,79Ui 

E       25  ! 

5  3,650 

> 

Total  ; 

\   hi  i 

8,U28S 

55 

!  10,192! 

>  i 

:      60  ! 

t  i 

.  10,000 

1 

l/  Includes  only  those  states  vdth  guides. 
2/   Cleaned  basis. 
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V/IKTER  COW.R  CRO]^  Si^EDS  l/ 
Harverited  Acreage  and  Production  for  19 149-19^1 


KIIviD  OF  SEED 

1 

:  19U9 

\ 

\  1950 

;      1951  Guides 

and 

{Acreage 

s  Pro due-  . 

sAcreage.j  Produc- 

;  Ac  re  age 

:  Produc- 

STATE  ! 

!  Har- 

!  tion~ 

s  Har- 

5  tion- 

,■  Har- 

:    ti  on- 

!  vested" 

\  Pounds2/' 

!  vested 

:  Pounds  2/ 

1  vested 

:  Pounds  2/ 

Legume  . 

,  —  — 

T  H  0  X 

J  S  A  N  D  ^ 

)  - 

Crimson  Clover  J 

Ga. 

i      22  ' 

:  lijOOG- 

:  29 

\  U,200 

\  33 

:  6,[iOO 

Ky.  ! 

:  3.1i 

\  800 

t  3o6 

r  5aO 

:  5 

:  1,000 

Tenn»  ! 

:  9,700! 

:  U8 

!       ii,  800 

:  51 

:  9,700 

Ala„  J 

I  17 

!  3,600- 

!  28 

:  li,200 

:  31 

;  6,700 

Ark«  ! 

!  0,7! 

I  170! 

1,8 

\  300 

X  1 

:  300 

Greg, 

!  1.8! 

360- 

3eO 

s  900! 

x  \x 

X  900 

Total 

\      89  ! 

:  l8,630i 

1  113 

!  Il4,9a0 

\  125 

s  25,000 

Hairj''  Vetch 

Arko  i 

\      22  ! 

\  1^,300! 

\      28  ! 

!  ii,5oo 

\  28 

'x  li,5oo 

Okla, 

!        80  ! 

X  12,000: 

.       95  ! 

!  13,300! 

'  95 

X  13,300 

Tex,  ! 

!        50  , 

;  7,200! 

71  : 

!  11,000 

!  72 

I  11,000 

i          2  ! 

1  600! 

3  ! 

!  820! 

3  ! 

f  800 

Greg. 

!  53 

!  l5,100i 

'     72  ! 

x      25,200j  72 

« 

5  2li,l400 

i 

Total  I 

!     207  ! 

!  39,200! 

\    269  ! 

\     51i,820-    270  1 

I    5ii  000 

1 

CoriU^on  and  < 

\                      %  ! 

1              :  \ 

} 

Willamette  Vetch! 

Wash,  I 

\  0,8- 

I  32oi 

1.3i 

ii60! 

2  - 

!  1,000 

Orogo  ! 

!  77.0: 

I5,li00i 

►  35oO! 

Ii7,.600! 

'     86  ! 

}  lt3,000 

CaUf.  ! 

!  0»5! 

100:  U.O! 

l^OOOj 

5  ! 

2,500 

Total  ! 

\      78  i 

15,820! 

90  : 

ii9, 060! 

93  \ 

•  !i6,5oo 

Lupines 

15,300 

So,  Car, 

:        2  i 

\  3,000: 

22  : 

22,000: 

18  \ 

Ga, 

U5,200: 

1)45  ! 

11.0,600: 

116  : 

.  106,600 

Flac 

!          9  ! 

U,500: 

16  ! 

10,ii00: 

13  : 

10,1^00 

Ala» 

!      12  - 

:  11,500! 

25  ! 

2U,200! 

20  : 

18,000 

Total 

\  66 

!  6i|,200! 

208  ! 

197^,200: 

167  \ 

150,300 

Grass 

Common  Rye  Grass 

Greg, 

\  87 

;  U6,liOO: 

;    110  ! 

7li,0005 

122    :  61,000 

• 

• 
• 

• 

: 

1/  Includes  only  those  states  with  guides. 
2/    Cleaned  basis. 
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UNITED  STATES  DSPAPJ'mT:  OF  AGRICULTUKB 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 

Washington,  October  19,  1950 

Suggested  1951  Potato  Production  and  Acreage  Guides: 

To  enable  farmers  to  make  their  potato  production  plans  on  a  realistic 
"basis  in  1951,  when  no  price  support  program  is- available  under  the  law^  for  the 
first  time  since  1943,  the  USDA's  Production  and  Marketing  Adminlstrati-cn  announced 
today  a  national  production  guide  of  r^35  million  bushels.    It  also  .announced 
acreage  suggestions  by  States  as  a  guide  to  potato  producers  in  each  $tate. 

V^th  normal  growing  conditions,  the  State  acreage  suggestions  would  result 
in  a  total  national  production  of  approximately  ??5  million  bushels  of  potatoes, 
which  is  Viewed  as  adequate  to  meet  domestic  requirements  and  provide  reasonable 
reserve  f6r  contijigeneies  such  as  increased  military  demand. 

In  recent  years,  when  the  law  required  price  support  operations  for 
potatoes,  the  jDepartment  announced  acreage  allotments  as  part  of  the  support 
program,  but  recent  changes  in  the  law  put  an  end  to  price  support  on  potatoes 
with  this  yearns  production.    The  acreage  guides  announced  today  are,  of  course, 
voluntary.    They  are  intended  as  a  means  of  helping  producers  bring  their  plane 
for  production  into  line  with  probable  demand. 

The  acreage  suggestions  by  States,  given  below,  are  based  upon  the  volume 
of  commercial  marketings  plus  farm  use  in  each  State  in  the  recent  postwar  years, 
and  exclude  that  part  of  each  State's  production  which  it  has  been  necessary  for 
the  Department  to  buy  d\iring  these  years  under  price-support  provisions  f|f  the 
law*    Current  yields  per  acr«  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for  converting  the  Droduc- 
tion  for  e'ach  State  into  acreage  guides.    Thes.e  guides  represent  total  potato 
acreage  for  each  State  whereas,  under  the  1950  price  support  program,  only  com- 
mercial acl'eage  allotments  were  established  for  issuance  to  Individual  farms. 

(more) 

Press  Release 
(USDA-2532) 
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Suggested  1951  Acreage  by  States  1/ 


1951  1951 

State                              Suggested                   State  Suggested 

 Acreag;e   Acreage  

1.000  acrea  1.000  acre 8 


Late  Crop  States: 

Intermediate  Crep 

Statea ; 

Maine 

95,1 

New  Jersey 

32.0 

New  York,  L.I« 

37.2 

Delaware 

3.6 

New  York,  Up, 

51.2 

Maryland 

10.8 

Pennsylvania 

86.8 

Virginia 

43.9 

Michigan 

84,6 

Kentucky 

27,0 

Wisconsin 

62.8 

Missouri 

16.4 

Mlnnesoti 

83,8 

Kansas 

11.0 

North  Dakota 

86„2 

Arizona 

4.0 

South  Dakota 

16.0 

Nebraska 

48«6 

Early  Crop  States; 

Montana 

12o7 

Idaho 

126o7 

North  Carolina 

46.7 

Vi^'OiBing 

10„4 

South  Carolina 

17.3 

Colorado 

57.0 

Georgia 

17.3 

Utah 

12.0 

Florida 

21,9 

NevBda 

1.8 

Tennessee 

23.0 

Washington 

28,8 

Alabama 

33,6 

Oregon 

33,2 

Mississippi 

14.1 

California  (late) 

32.9 

Arkansas 

22.2 

New  Hampshire 

3o3 

Louisiana 

20.0 

Vermont 

4.7 

Oklahoma 

9.4 

Massachusetts 

10,9 

Texas 

32  »0 

Ehods  Island 

4.3 

California  (early) 

60.0 

Connecticut 

10.8 

West  Virginia 

18,0 

Ohio 

35.7 

Indiana 

19.0 

Illinois 

8,7 

Iowa 

8.9 

New  Mexico 

2.0 

United  States  1,560.3 


1/    The  acreage  for  each  state  represents  total  potato  acreage  as  dis- 
tinguished from  commercial  acreage  used  under  the  1950  price  support 
program. 
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VEGETABLES 

National  acreage  guides  call  for  increasing  the  acreage  of  vegetables  for 
processing  22  percent  above  the  1950  harvested  acreage.    Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  for  processingy  with  harvested  acreage  for 
these  crops  increased  40  percent  and  33  percent,  respectively,  above  the 
1950  acreage, 

A  4  percent  increasie  in  har'/fested  acreage  of  vegetables  for  fresh  market  is 
suggested  for  both  the  summer  and  fall  crops,  but  a  4  percent  reduction  is 
suggested  for  melon  crops.    No  change  is  suggested  in  cantaloupe  and  honey- 
dew  acreage^  but  a  5  percent  reduction  in  watermelons  is  called  foro 

Recommended  1951  sweet  potato  acreage  is  the  same  as  that  harvested  in  1950* 

The  National  announcement  of  the  above  suggestion  was  made  on  February  7  as 
USDA  341-51  and  is  included  here^    Detailed  background  information  and  in- 
structions covering  these  suggestions  were  mailed  to  states  February  21  in. 
the  form  of  FhHk  Instruction  No»  1023  (vegetables  51)  —  3,  dat®d  February  7, 
1951» 

'In  addition,  earlier  vegetable  suggested  acreages  v.ere  announced  as  follows? 

1,  Winter  vegetables  for  fresh  raarketj  July  3,  1950, 
{IS^  Memo  192)  renumbered  as  PIvlA  Instruction  Noo 
1023  (vegetables  51)  -  1, 

2,  Spring  vegetables  for  fresh  market,  Oct,  30,  1950, 
?WA  Instruction  Noo  1023  (vegetables  -  51)  -  2, 

The  National  acreage  for  1950,  suggested  acreages  for  1951,  and  the  percent- 
age which  1951  suggested  is  of  1950  for  the  crops  carried  by  the  Feb,  7 
announcement  are  shown  in  the  follov.ing  table.    State  acreage  guides  by 
individual  crops  are  not  established  except  for  sweet  potatoes  for  which 
the  1951  suggested  acreage  for  each  state  is  the  same  as  was  planted  in  1950, 
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VEGETABLES 

Harvested  Acreage 

%  1951 

Conuiioditv 

Suggested  1951  : 

1950 

of  1950 

Pttip p ^ 1  n &  V*crp+.ahl  Pfl  • 

94,600 

92,540 

102 

122,000 

113,890 

107 

18, 600 

19,110 

97 

vcLUUctgC   X  OI^  KxaUv 

18,000 

18,190 

99 

465,200 

331,430 

140 

f»n<*iimHpT'ci  fny  riiplrlpQ 

112,100 

109, 630 

102 

466,200 

417,  530 

112 

Spinach 

37,  500 

31,120 

120 

Tomatoes 

486. 300 

364,450 

133 

Total 

1,820,500 

1,497, 890 

122 

Sweetpotatoes 

563,000 

562, 800 

100 

oy,  4I.U 

Honeydew 

o,  oUU 

Q  QAA 
O,  OUU 

100 

Vifate  melon 

90^^  Ann 

<.jA  «  4  /  V 

95 

Total 

RIO  CQA 
Olc, DOU 

96 

Svunmer  Veerptahlea ! 

7,550 

7,200 

105 

XVw 

R©ans  snan 

46,  700 

42, 500 

110 

XXw 

2,400 

2,200 

Xw!7 

27,200 

25, 920 

XUw 

X  W  WW 

6,000 

5,  700 

lOS 

6,500 

6,500 

1  no 

5,000 

4,780 

Xvv 

68, 900 

65, 600 

Xvw 

16,050 

15,280 

105 

36, 300 

40,300 

90 

Onions,  early 

6,450 

5,620 

115 

Onions,  late 

65,090 

65,090 

100 

PftnrjPT»s  ftArlv 

5,600 

5,600 

100 

o,  cou 

D,  OUU 

95 

Ic, oUU 

1  T  QAA 

11, you 

105 

4,  /UvJ 

4,  /UU 

100 

XwW 

Tomatoes,  early 

CIC  OfV\ 

do,  tCUU 

OQ    O  AA 

iCO,  cUU 

125 

Tomatoes,  late 

CO  >i  rsn 

CO    1 CA 

Ot^t  ooU 

100 

Total 

4JLU,  fy<J 

S  QC    Ayl  A 

oyo,040 

104 

TTflll    \7p  era      hi  OS  • 

Beans,  lima 

550 

500 

110 

21,200 

19,600 

108  1/ 

^PATm     m'lAn  lai'>P 

21,600 

14,000 

1S4  2/ 

48,500 

51, 100 

OetDuage,    Xa  1)6 

5,950 

5,950 

1  on 

25, 900 

24, 710 

105 

J.  WW 

Caul  1  flowpT* 

8,300 

8,300 

100 

J»w%/ 

Hp!  PTT7'  PflT'Tv 

7,600 

7,570 

100 

XWw 

flpl  PT'V  Tfl+.P 

e,ooo 

7,600 

lO'i 
X  vo 

Cuoumh^T'^ 

W  IXw  '     w'l '~ X  o 

5,  700 

5,700 

100 

TiP'fct'U/'P 

42,400 

44,600 

95 

WW 

PpA  Q  CrY*PPtl 

3,050 

3,050 

100 

XVi/w 

Ac^pex^B,  gx 

5,900 

5,900 

100 

opxxiclVyXl 

9,000 

9, 000 

100 

Xww 

Tomatoes,  early 

21,000 

20,000 

105 

Tomatoes,  late 

22,000 

20,000 

110 

Total 

256, 650 

247,580 

104 

1/   Ten  percent  more  than  in  1950  is  su -gested  in  States  other  than 
California,    An  acreage  equal  to  1950  is  suggested  in  California, 

2/    In  Florida,  20  percent  less  than  the  1950  planted  acreage  of  23,900  acres 
is  suggested.    In  Texas,  an  acreage  equal  to  the  2,500  acres  available 
for  harvest  in  1950  is  suggested. 
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Consideration  of  Tobacco  ij  Marketing  Q,uota.s  as  Related  to 
Secretary*  s  Authority  to  Increase  or  Termine.te  Such  Quotas 


Section  371  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  cause  an  innediate  investigation  to  be  ,-iade  if  he  he.s  reason  to  believe 
that,  because  of  a  nationpl  emergency  or  for  other  reasons,  increase  or  terni- 
nation  of  marketing  quotas  is  necessary  to  effectxiate  the  policy  of  the  Act 
or  -leet  the  emergency.    Marketing  quotas  on  1951  crop  tobacco  have  been 
established  at  levels  which  it  is  believed  will  result  in  production  adequate 
to  n?et  all  dniaestic  and  export  needs. 

Tobacco  growers  generally  are  equipped  and  desire  to  grow  tobacco  substantially 
in  excess  of  the  anount  needed.    Termination  of  quotas  on  the  1951  crop  tobacco 
would  likely  result  in  production  in  excess  of  needs.    Any  such  excess  pro- 
duction would  (l)  conflict  with  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  (2)  constitute  di- 
version of  land,  labor,  equipnont,  fertilizer,  and  other  production  ::iaterials 
into  excess  stocks  of  tobacco  and  away  fron  cotton  and  other  needed  crops, 
and  (3)  place  additional  pressure  on  storage  warehouse  facilities  which  are 
overloaded  because  several  large  port  stora,ge  warehouses  and  a  nuiber  of 
lilitary  installations  which  have  been  used  for  store.ge^of  tobacco  are  no 
longer  available  for  this  purpose. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  "reason  to  believe"  that  the  marketing 
quotas  for  tobacco  should  be  terminated  because  of  the  nationa,l  emergency  or 
for  a.ny  other  reason* 


ly  No  1951  guide  is  established  for  tobacco.    Acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas,  as  announced  earlier,  re.iain  in  effect  for  the  1951  production  and 
mpxketing  season. 
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I'ilEAT 

A  continued  high  level  of  meat  production  is  needed  during  the  present 
emergency  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the  defense  program,  insure  adequate  supplies 
for  the  armed  forces  and  civilian  req\iirements,  and  help  maintain  stability 
in  the  national,  economy.    Civilian  requirements  are  increasing  by  reason  of 
the  unusual  grovrth  in  population  and  because  of  the  marked  increase  in  money 
income  to  consumers  resulting  from  expanded  employment  and  higher  iwages 
paid.    The  present  inc reaping  pressure  of  rj-.sing  consumer  demand  for  meats 
on  the  prices  of  meat  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  maintaining 
general  price  stability  and  a  balanced  econoiry. 

Factors  Influencing  Meat  Putpux : 

Production  guides  are  not  being  established  for  livestock  or  livestock  pro- 
ducts.   Meat  output  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  number  of  hogs  and  cattle 
available  for  fattening  for  slaughter,  the  supplies  of  feed  concentrates 
available  for  these  animais^,  and  the  actions  taken  by  producers  to  raise 
more  pigs  and  to  increase  their  cattle  and  sheep  breeding  herds  so  as  to 
make  possible  a  ettll  larger  production  and  slaughter  in  succeeding  years. 
Production  programs  for  livestock  need  to  have  as  their  primary  objective 
the  getting  of,  maximum  production  from  available  feed  concentrates  and 
roughage  resqurces;,  but  iftithout  sacrificing  the  breeding  stock  needed  to 
insure  continued  high  production  or  creating  conditions  v;hich  would  result 
in  feed  supplies  and  livestock  numbers  getting  out  of  balance. 

The  large  numbers  of  livestock  now  on  farms  and  the  heavy  feeding  schedules 
currently  followed  by  farmers  are  making  more  than  normal  demands  on  pre- 
sently available  feed  supplies.    Livestock  and  poultry  feeding  this  year 
will  substantially  reduce  the  reserves  of  feed  grains.    The  necessity  of 
keeping  livestock  production  in  balance  with  feed  supplies  is  well  recog- 
nized by  all  experienced  stockmen, 

Ttfith  prospects  for  continued  strengthening  of  consumer  demand  and  with 
military  requirements  increasing,  there  wilx  be  need  for  all  of  the  meat 
that  can  be  produced  from  the  feed  supplies  that  are  expected  to  be  avail- 
able during  the  next  few  years.    Feed  is  an  essential  factor  in  maintaining 
the  livestock  needed  for  high  level  production.    In  order  to  continue  to 
feed  present  numbers  of  livestock  at  curi-ent  rates  and  not  reduce  grain 
reserves  below  desired  levels,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  production 
of  feed  grains  even  larger  than  the  large  output  of  1950,    If  T.e  are  to 
have  even  a  modest  increase  in  livestock  numbers  over  the  next  few  years 
and  feed  them  at  current  high  rates,  a  substantial  increase  in  feed  produc- 
tion will  be  required.    It  is  also  highly  important  that  adequate  feed 
grain  reserves  be  maintained  as  insurance  against  feed  shortages  that  would 
result  if  crop  production  should  be  significantly  below  recent  levels. 

Attainment  of  high  level  meat  animal  production  involves,  in  addition  to 
the  required  feed  supplies,  the  follovn.ng: 

1,  Efficient  utilization  of  available  feed  supplies  so  as  to 
obtain  maximum  weight  gains  in  relation  to  the  quantities 
of  feed  used  and  prevent  v/astes  and  excessive  uses  of  feed* 

2,  Using  those  production  practices  which  will  insure  the 
largest  proportion  of  young  stock  saved,  reduce  losses  from 
disease  and  other  causes  and  hasten  the  grov/th  and  maturity 
of  the  animals  raised  so  as  to  speed  up  production, 

3,  Increasing  the  numbers  of  desirable  breeding  stock  within 
the  limits  of  feed  and  pasture  resources  by  retaining  a 
larger  proportion  of  suitable  females  in  the  yoxing  stock 
produced  each  year  and  culling  out  those  animals  that  have 
proven  to  be  ba.-ren  or  are  no  longer  good  producers. 
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Meat  Output  in  1951  Expected  to  be  Moderately  Larger  than  in  1950 : 

Meat  production  in  most  of  1951  is  already  virtually  determined  by  the 
number  of  cattle  now  in  feed  lots  and  by  the  pigs  raised  in  1950.    In  the 
last  part  of  the  year  meat  output  also  aIII  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
grass  cattle  sold  for  slaughter  and  the  number  of  pigs  that  will  be  farrowed 
this  spring  and  be  marketed  next  fall  and  early  winter. 

Total  meat  production  is  expected  to  be  about  4  to  5  percent  larger  than 
that  in  1950  and  the  largest  since  1947  when  production  was  increased  by 
reason  of  considerable  liquidation  of  cattle  and  sheep,    jfost  of  the 
increase  in  meat  output  this  year  is  expected  to  be  in  pork,  but  a  moderate 
increase  in  beef  is  also  likely.    If  an  immediate  further  increase  in  beef 
output  were  sought,  it  would  necei?sitate  slaughtering  more  cows  and  heifers 
but  that  would  restrict  the  expansion  in  breeding  cattle  now  under  way  and 
thus  reduce  the  number  of  cattle  produced  for  slaughter  in  future  years. 
In  view  of  the  present  high  prices  for  calves  in  relation  to  those  for  cows 
and  the  cost  of  producing  calves,  it  appears  unlikely  that  cattlemen  will 
be  willing  to  selx  many  of  their  good  producing  cows  for  slaughter  this 
year.    Instead,  they  probably  will  not  only  continue  to  hold  them,  but  will 
retain  more  young  heifers  to  further  increase  their  breeding  stock. 
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UNITED  STATES  MEAT  PRODUCTION,  by  YE/vRS  1940-51 
and  by  S-YEAR  AVERAGES  1921-40 


Beef 

•  Veal 

T»jTnK  anH 

t  Tntal 

« 
• 

—  Million 

Pounds  ~ 

1921-25  av. 

6617 

910 

596 

8520 

16643 

1926-30  av. 

6209 

830 

588 

8550 

16276 

1931-35  av. 

6638 

961 

870 

8242 

16711 

1936-40  av. 

7050 

1030 

870 

8165 

17115 

1940 

7175 

981 

876 

10044 

19076 

1941 

8082 

1036 

923 

9528 

19569 

1942 

8843 

1151 

1042 

10876 

21912 

1943 

8571 

1167 

1104 

13640 

24482 

1944 

9112 

1738 

1024 

13304 

25178 

1945 

10275 

1661 

1054 

10697 

23687 

1946 

9373 

1440 

970 

11173 

22956 

1947 

10428 

1559 

802 

10601 

23430 

1948 

9079 

1412 

750 

10205 

21446 

1949 

9448 

1322 

607 

10333 

21710 

1950 

9545 

1223 

601 

10867 

22236 

1951  1/ 

9841 

1276 

571 

11675 

23363 

1/  Indicated 


PER  CAPITA  HiEAT  PRODUCTION,  by  YEARS  1940-51 
and  by  S-YEAR  AVERAGES  1921-40 


:  :  : 

Year       i  U.S.  Popu-  ;  Production  per  Capita  : 

:     lation  :  Beef  :  Veal  x  Lamb  &  :  Pork  :  Total  :  Consumption 

:    i  t  ;  Mutton  ;  t  ..♦  per  Capita 


Ifillions  : 

Pounds  - 

1921-25  av. 

112.9 

59 

8 

5 

75 

147 

140.3 

1926-50  av. 

121.1 

51 

7 

6 

61 

134 

132.1 

1931-55  av. 

126.4 

53 

8 

7 

65 

132 

131,0 

1936-40  av. 

130,7 

54 

8 

7 

62 

131 

131,2 

1940 

132.8 

54 

7 

7 

76 

144 

141,7 

1941 

134.1 

60 

8 

7 

71 

146 

142.8 

1942 

135.5 

65 

8 

8 

80 

162 

139,5 

1943 

137.4 

62 

8 

8 

99 

178 

146,0 

1944 

138.9 

66 

13 

7 

96 

181 

153,5 

1945 

140,4 

73 

12 

8 

76 

169 

144,4 

1946 

142.1 

66 

10 

7 

79 

162 

153,4 

1947 

144.9 

72 

11 

6 

73 

162 

155,0 

1948 

147.4 

62 

10 

5 

69 

146 

145.4 

1949 

150,1 

63 

9 

4 

69 

145 

143.8 

1950 

152.7 

63 

8 

4 

71 

146 

144.5 

1951  1/ 

155,1 

63 

8 

4 

75 

150 

148 

l/  Indicated 
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BEEF  CATTLE  l/ 


Slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers  was  large  in  relation  to  steer  slaughter  dur- 
ing the  years  1.944~«47  "when  cattle  numbers  were  decreasing  but  was  small  in 
1949  and  1950  when  numbers  were  increasing.  It  is  likely  to  continue  to  be 
small  during  both  1951  and  1952 ♦  hiy  increase  in  the  slaughter  of  cows  and 
heifers  during  1951  ana  1952  is  expected  to  be  moderate*  As  a  result,  beef 
output  may  not  increase  in  these  two  years  at  a  rate  faster  than  the  in- 
crease in  the  consuming  population. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  beef  output  in  1951  and  1952  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  number  of  steers  available  for  feeding  and  slaughter.  Steer 
slaughter  during  194-9  and  1950  was  unusually  large  and  because  of  this  the 
number  of  steers  now  on  hand  is  small  in  relation  to  n\imbers  of  other  cattle. 
This  tends  to  limit  the  number  of  cattle  available  to  go  to  feed  lots  and  be 
fed  out  for  slaughter  this  year.    Because  of  the  present  comparatively  small 
number  of  steers  over  one  year  of  age,  cattle  feeders  are  now  feeding  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  calves  than  in  past  periods.    Calves,  however,  require 
a  longer  feeding  period  than  older  cattle  and  most  of  the  calves  fed  are  not 
sold  for  slaughter  until  late  in  the  year. 

Prospects  for  increases  in  cattle  numbers  during  the  next  four  years  indicate 
that  slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  may  be  expected  to  increase  moderately 
in  1951  and  1952  and  at  a  greater  rate  aiterwards  tb  reach  a  total  of  possi- 
bly 36  to  38  million  head  by  1954  or  1955*    This  would  compare  with  totals 
of  about  29  million  slaughtered  in  1950,  30  million  in  1949,  and  the  all- 
time  maximum  slaughter  of  %  million  in  1947»    The  increased  slaughter  ex- 
pected about  1954  or  1955  would  result  in  15  to  20  percent  more  beef  and 
veal  than  was  produced  in  1950. 

57~~^"oductio^  guides  are  not  "'being'  e^  for  beef  cattle. 


Ems'  CATTLE 

B«ef  Gows  and  Heifers  (one  year  old  and  over; 
 Number s_  by  Regions,  January  1,  1938-51 

rNorth  '.South"  : South*     :Texas:East  :Iowa  :Kans.:Rocky  rPacifTcl 
Year:Atlan-:Atlari-:Central  :  and  :North:Minn» :Neb,  :  Mt,    :  :U.  S. 

:  tic  :  tic  : ex. Texas jOkla. tCen-  tMo.  :ND  &  tStatestStates  fTotal 
__j  I  ;&  Okla.  ;  ;tral  e  :SD      ;  ;  :  

-    -    -  THOUSAND  HEAD  -    -  - 


1938 

48 

762 

1121 

3220 

633 

I3I6 

1876 

3274 

1018 

13268 

1939 

47 

789 

1123 

3179 

622 

1192 

1857 

3233 

1003 

13045 

1940 

48 

851 

1292 

3365 

695 

1387 

2021 

3365 

1009 

14033 

1941 

49 

935 

lao 

3500 

791 

1519 

2299 

3551 

1101 

15155 

1942 

51 

1006 

1539 

3918 

859 

1619 

2583 

3837 

1221 

16633 

1943 

63 

1138 

1736 

4379 

924 

1765 

3085 

4078 

1359 

I8527 

1944 

74 

1291 

1935 

4761 

1010 

1966 

3587 

4402 

1466 

20492 

1945 

79 

1361 

2130 

5050 

1042 

2016 

3926 

4509 

1412 

21525 

1946 

79 

1346 

2164 

4972 

1014 

1939 

3801 

4447 

1411 

21173 

1947 

74 

1409 

2200 

4940 

1066 

1901 

3870 

4293 

I38O 

21133 

1948 

79 

1422 

2116 

4735 

1010 

1777 

3821 

4288 

1293 

20541 

1949 

76 

1368 

2097 

4740 

1005 

1776 

3964 

43©8 

1337 

20671 

1950 

80 

1503 

2379 

4854 

1070 

1899 

a27 

4356 

1339 

21607 

1951 

79 

1718 

2741 

5462 

1192 

2041 

4352 

4539 

1428 

23552 
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HOGS  1/ 

Hog  production  is  primarily  dependent  on  the  supply  of  corn  available.  Hence, 
the  output  of  pork  aver  the  long- period  is  determined  largely  by  the  size  of 
the  corn  crops  and  the  nuirber  of  cattle  and  poultry  that  compete  with  hogs 
for  the  corn  supply.    Over  the  long  period  farmers  have  tended  to  produce  about 
3.5  pounds  of  pork  for  each  bushel  of  corn  raised,  although  during  the  last 
war  period  they  increased  the  output  to  slightly  more  than  4  pounds.  Corn 
production  during  each  of  the  last  three  years,  1948-50,  was  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year  back  to  1930  with  the  exception  of  1846,  and  for  the  three 
years  averaged  5.4  billion  bushels.    This  level  of  corn  production  would 
permit  the  production  of  about  11»9  billion  pounds  of  pork  as  compared  with 
the  expected  1951  production  of  about  11.7  billion  pounds. 

Hog  production  in  1952  and  1953  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  corn  crops 
harvested  this  year  and  next.    The  prospects  for  this  year's  corn  crop  and 
the  relationship  of  com  prices  to  hog  prices  in  the  period  May  through  July 
will  influence  farmers  in  making  plans  as  to  the  number  of  sows  to  be  retained 
for  farrowing  the  1951  fall  pig  crop.    This  crop  of  pigs  will  be  marketed  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1952. 

The  1952  spring  crop  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  relationship  of  com 
prices  to  hog  prices  next  fall  and  ivinter  -vAien  the  soivs  that  farrow  these  pigs 
are  bred.    That  price  relationship  mil  depend  very  largely  upon  the  size  of 
the  1951  com  crop,  the  corn  carryover,  and  the  effect  of  price  controls.  If 
the  1951  corn  crop  is  not  considerably  larger  than  the  1950  crop  of  3.1  billion 
bushels,  the  ratio  of  corn  prices  to  hog  prices  may  not  be  sufficiently 
favorable  to  encourage  farmers  to  increase  hog  production  next  year.  Normally, 
hog  producers  do  not  increase  the  pig  crop  when  the  hog-com  price  ratio  during 
the  breeding  season  averages  below  13 »5. 

Farmers  have  been  increasing  hog  production  since  1946  when  the  combined  spring 
and  fall  pig  crops  totaled  nearly  83  million  head.    The  crops  in  1950  totaled 
lOOoT  million  pigs,  and  last  December  hog  producers  indicated  that  the  1951 
spring  ci'op  would  be  about  6  percent  larger  than  the  1950  spring  crop.  If 
the  1951  fall  crop  should  be  no  larger  than  the  fall  crop  of  1950,  the  total 
crop  for  this  year  would  probably  be  around  104  million  head,  or  abo\it  equal 
to  the  second  largest  crop  ever  produced  which  was  in  1942,  and  14  percent  less 
than  the  all-time  record  crop  of  1943«    The  1943  crop  proved  to  be  too  3arge 
for  the  feed  supply  available  at  that  time  and  as  a  result  pig  production 
was  reduced  the  follo^-djig  year  by  29  percent* 

The  increase  in  hog  production  since  1946  has  been  greater  relatively  in  the 
Com  Belt  States  than  in  other  regions.    This  is  advantageous  to  the  general 
econoTny  because  it  results  in  most  of  the  hogs  and  feed  being  in  the  same  area 
and  thus  requires  less  transportation  of  feed  from  surplus  to  deficit  areas 
for  the  feeding  of  hogs. 


l/   Production  guides  are  not  being  established  for  hogs. 
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Pig  Cro-D,  "by  Regions  end  Corn  Production 
19^-51 


P  i  g 

Crop 

1/ 

Year  i 

West  : 

ether 

J* 

U.S.  J 

Corn  Production 

North  s 

North  X 

States 

• 

Total  i 

Previous 

Cer  tra]  J 

Central  : 

* 
• 

Year 

States  ; 

States  ; 

• 
• 

« 
♦ 

(T  h  0 

u  s  a  n  d 

MUlion  Bu. 

19^0 

24,627 

32,649 

22,590 

79.866 

2. 581 

19^+1 

25,474 

36,050 

23,428 

84,952 

2.457 

19^2 

29,510 

44,gS5 

30,508 

104,903 

2,652 

19^3 

32,741 

52,368 

36,698 

121,807 

3,069 

194^^ 

25.357 

35,350 

25,952 

iS6,659 

2,966 

191^5 

25,4oo 

37,517 

23,865 

86,782 

3,088 

19^ 

24,753 

34,898 

23,289 

82,94o 

2,881 

19^7 

24,536 

35,791 

23,820 

84,i47 

3,25iD 

19^S 

25,132 

35,628 

24,427 

85,187 

2, 384 

19U9 

2g.l9T 

4l,211 

44,473 

26,193 

95,601 

3.682 

1950 

30,150 

i;6,03i 

100,654 

3,379 

1951 

3,131 

1/  Pi^$  raised  to  weaning  age  or  living  on  June  1  or  Decomter  1  follovdng 
farrowing. 
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SHLEP  AND  IMBS  l/ 

Output  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  any  given  period  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  lambs  and  of  sheep  (mostly  ewes)  marketed  for  slaughter.    The  number 
of  "lambs  available  for  slaughter  is.,deteunined  by  the  size  of  the  lamb  crop 
and  by  the  number  of  ewe  lambs  retained  for  breeding  flock  additions  and 
replacements. 

From  19h2.  to  19^0  the  niimber  of  breeding  ewes  -ivas  reduced  from  an  all-time 
highh.of  37.'U  million  -to  an  extreme  .3J--year  low'  of  20,6  million  he^d,  and 
the  yearly  lamb  crop  dropped  from  a  high  of  32>,6  million  head,  to  a  low  of 
l8,ii  million,    Beginni^ng  in  i9u9  sheepmen  started  holding  back  more  ewe 
lambs  and  in  1950  for  "tl^e  first  time  since  19Ul  the  number  of  ewes'  in  the 
breeding  flock  increased.    The  increase  amounted  to  300,000  head  and  in 
addition  tiiere  also  was  an  increase  of  563,000  ewe  lambs,    -ost  of  the 
increase  in  breeding  ewes  was  in  Texas  and  the  i.est  North  Central  States. 
The  increase  in  ewe  lambs  was  in  these  areas  and  in  the  Robky  J .oiontain 
States. 

During  the  period  19U2-[t6  v<hen  most  of  the  reduction'  in  sheep  numbers 
occurred,  the  output  of  lamb  and  mutton  vras  unusually  large  by  reason  of 
the  flock  liquidation  that  then  v/as  taking  place.    During  the  last  tvio  years 
I9U9  and  1950,  marketings  of  sheep  and  lambs  have  been  relatively  small  and 
the  yearly  output  of  li^.lib  and  mutton  was  the  smallest  in  25  years. 

If  sheep  numbers  are  to  be  increased,  which  is  very  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  economy,  it  will  be  necessary  for  sheepmen  to 
retain  a  h^gh  proportion  of  the  ewe  lambs  suitable  for  breeding  ourooses 
and  to  lirait  the  sale  of  ewes  for  slaughter  to  those  no  longer  suitable 
for  the  production  of  lambs.    If  this  policy  is  generally  follov;ed,  it 
will  result  in  relatively  small  numbers  of  sheep  and  lambs  for  slaughter 
during  the  next  five  car  six  years,  and  consequently,  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  lamb  and  mutton  for  consumption.    The  sheep  industry  at 
this  time,  therefore,  cannot  be  looked  'to  currently  for  any  contribution 
toward  increased  meat  supplies. 

An  increase  in  sheep  numbers  is  highly  essential  in  order  to  increase  the 
output  of  domestic  wool  since  wool  is  one  of  the  strategic  items  required 
for  defense  purposes.    The  production  program  for  the  sheep  industry, 
therefore,  should  have  as  its  specific  objective  the  building  up  of  flock 
numbers  as  rapidly  as  practicable  by  retaining  more  of  the  ewe  lambs  pro- 
duced each  year  and  using  the  best  methods  of  sheep  management  to  keep 
down  losses  from  disease  and  other  causes  and  to  obtain  the  highest  per- 
centage lamb  crops. 


1/    Production  guides  are  not  being  established  for  sheep  and  lambs 
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Breeding  Ewes  and  Lamb  Crop  by  Regions,  1930-^1 


Breeding  Ewes  1/ 


Year 

r  Farm  2/ 
\  Flock- 
,  States 

fx 

; Texas 

• 
• 

:  Other 
:  ,. estern 
•  States 

:    U.  S, : 

:  Total  : 

•  • 

:    Farm  2 
:    Flock-'  : 
J    States  : 

Texas 

5  ether 
!  all  estern 
!  States 

I  U.S. 

f  Total 

T  H  0  U  S 

A  K  D 

H".  E  A  D  • 

1930 

10081 

3950 

20583 

3ii6lii 

9997 

y  y  y  \ 

2iiii9 

17021 

29ii67 

1931 

10309 

li36U 

216I11 

365lii 

10537 

3186 

1783U 

31557 

1932 

10803 

ii593 

21699 

37095 

1126It 

3315 

15U07 

29986 

^y  y 

1933 

10837 

5100 

21075 

37012 

11286 

3672 

IU8IO 

29768 

193U 

10976 

53UU 

20722 

37OU2 

1121^3 

2565 

16625 

301I33 

1935 

llOlii 

U796 

19h75 

35285 

10791 

2350 

IU672 

27813 

1936 

10962 

5063 

19530 

35555 

10397 

3797 

15568 

29762 

1937 

1Q58U 

5I1OO 

18590 

3U57U 

10657 

Uioli 

1UU09 

29170 

1938 

10531 

5960 

18219 

3U7IO 

10367 

U351 

15702 

3OL2O 

1939 

1051i8 

6200 

18085 

3U833 

10237 

3906 

15770 

29913 
^  y  y 

19i;0 

10986 

6ItU0 

18261 

35707 

105U1 

U572 

15969 

31082 

19U1 

11256 

6568 

18595 

36iil9 

11158 

i;729 

167^3 

32610 

19ii2 

11597 

6765 

18999 

37361 

11507 

U600 

16205 

32312 

19U3 

IXUU4 

7103 

18756 

37303 

10998 

hUoU 

15522 

3092li 

19UU 

10260 

6393 

17338 

33991 

9838 

1539 

1U215 

286U2 

19i;5 

9020 

6585 

15675 

31280 

39U3 

5005 

1309U 

270U2 

19li6 

7758 

612U 

13698 

27680 

8118 

Uii09 

12013 

2U5ho 

19U7 

7U06 

5396 

122ii6 

250U8 

7535 

3615 

10932 

22082 

19U8 

6958 

5072 

11378 

23UO8 

7025 

2992 

999ii 

20011 

19U9 

6327 

U516 

10682 

-  21525 

6569 

3206 

9035 

18810 

1950 

6152 

10270 

20757 

62U3 

3ia6 

8772 

18U31 

1951 

6388 

h508 

10163 

21059 

1/  Number  of  evies  1  year  old  and  over  on  farms  January  1, 

"5/  Farm  Flock  States  include  all  States  east  of  Rocky  Mountain  States 

"*       except  Texas  and  South  Dakota, 
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DAIRY  1/ 

Rosumption  of  a  moderate  upvrard  trend  in  milk  production  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  in  meeting  military  requirements  and  in  supporting  current  levels  of 
consumption  by  the  civilian  population,    With  continued  strengthening  of  consumer 
demand  in  prospect  as  a  result  of  current  high  incomes  and  with  direct  military 
requirements  for  dairy  products  moderately  increasing,  it  appears  that  there  will 
bo  a  strong  demand  for  all  of  thu  milk  that  is  likely  to  be  produced  during  1951 
and  1952. 

Farm  production  of  120,5  billion  pounds  of  milk  in  1950  was  at  one  of  the  lowest 
per  capita  rates  in  the  past  quarter  century.     Likewise  per  capita  consumption  of 
milk  and  its  products  as  a  group  was  at  a  relatively  low  rate.     Because  population 
is  increasing  about  lo7  percent  per  year,  a  production  increase  of  about  2  billion 
pounds  of  milk  a  year  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  1950  per  capita  rates  of 
production  and  consumption. 

U.S.  milk  production  in  late  1950  was  at  a  rate  slightly  below  a  year  earlier. 
Current  feed  grain  and  hay  supplies  will  permit  continued  liberal  feeding  of  dairy 
cov/s  during  at  least  the  first  half  of  1951,     Total  milk  production  later  in  1951 
and  in  1952,  however,  will  bo  influenced  by  the  1951  feed  crop  production  and 
pasture  conditions.    Also,  farm  labor  conditions  and  relatively  more  favorable 
prices  of  meat  animals,  particularly  beef,  may  tend  to  encourage  farmers  in  some 
areas  to  cull  their  dairy  herds  closely  and  to  shift  to  production  of  meat  or  other 
commodities.    As  with  production  of  other  livestock  products,  feed  production  v/ill 
be  a  key  to  milk  production.     Improvement  of  pasture  and  other  farm  and  herd 
management  practices  to  maximize  feed  production  and  to  use  it  most  efficiently 
will  help  greatly  to  keep  milk  production  at  a  level  sufficient  to  fill  prospec- 
tive requirements, 

l/    Production  guides  are  not  being  established  for  dairy  cattle  or  milk 
production, 

Rili':  ccr.Ts  and  r.ilk  production  on  fsr^r^^  United  States, 
1925-59  average  and  1940-50 


tlJiimber  of  milk      :      Milk  production:      Total  mill:  pro- 
Year  :cov;s  on  fai^ms  1/  :       p^j,  ^ow    Z/      '      duction  on  farms  2/ 


.       Thousands  .  Pounds        :  lb. 

1925-59  av.  :  22 ',952  :  4; 379  :  100^569 

1940  :  233677  :  4 ',625  :  109,502 

1941  ;  24; 312  :  4^741  :  115^268 

1942  :  25; 081  :  4,740  :  118; 884 

1943  :  25; 574  :  4; 606  :  117; 735 

1944  !  25; 775  :  4,578  :  117; 992 

1945  :  25; 329  :  4; 797  :  121; 504 

1946  :  24,475  :  4; 891  :  119; 713 

1947  ;  23,825  :  4; 997  :  119; 065 

1948  :  225933  :  5;038  :  115;527 

1949  5/  !  22;745  :  5; 243  i  119; 245 

1950  4/  :  22,779  s  5,292  :  120,555 


1/  Average  number  on  farms  during  year,  excluding  heifers  not  yet  fresh. 

2/  Excludes  millc  sucked  by  calves  and  roillc  produced  by  co\7s  not  on  farms  a 

3/  Revised, 

4/  Rrelininary* 
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POULTRY  1/ 

Present  inriications  are  that  the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  in  1951  will 
be  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements  even  though  the  number  of  layers  now 
on  farms  is  about  3  percent  less  than  were  on  hand  a  year  earlier.  Poultry 
flocks  should  provide  consumers  with  an  average  of  about  380  eq;gs  per  person 
during  1951  as  compared  with  the  390  eggs  per  person  consumed  during  1950 
vrtien  a  price  support  program  for  eggs  was  in  operation.    This  slight  reduc~ 
tion  in  supplies  together  with  the  increase  in  general  iprice  levels  means 
that  producer  egg  prices  in  1951  will  average  above  the  levels  of  1950, 
Nevertheless,  egg  supplies  are  expected  to  be  adequate  to  meet  all  fore- 
seeable needs  during  the  year  at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers. 

Farmers  are  now  making  plans  concerning  the  number  of  chicks  they  will  raise 
this  year  for  replacement  purposes*    Because  no  appreciable  increase  in  egg 
requirements  is  foreseen  for  1952,  egg  production  should  continue  in  about 
the  same  relation  to  requirements ' if  farmers  raise  about  the  same  total 
number  of  pullets  this  year  as  they  did  in  1950. 

The  production  of  poultry  meat  is  flexible  in  that  almost  50  percent  of  the 
total  supply  comes  from  commercial  broiler— producing  areas.    The  remaining 
poultry  meat  supply  comes  from  farm-raised  chickens,  including  hens  culled 
from  laying  flocks.    The  total  quantity  of  poultry  meat  from  these  two 
sources  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  foreseeable  needs  if  farmers  continue 
to  cull  their  flocks,  and  to  produce  broilers  at  about  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  past  year. 

Poultry  producers  should  keep  a  careful  watch  upon  the  current  and  prospec- 
tive market  sit\iations  for  poultry,  eggs  and  feed  and  make  their  production 
and  feeding  plans  accordingly,  '  During  ?yorld  lar  II  it  became  very  difficult 
for  poultry  producers  more  distant  from  the  feed  producing  areas  to  be 
certain  of  obtaining  the  feed  supplies  necessary  for  maintaining  their 
desired  rates  of  feeding.    Although  no  immediate  repetition  of  this  situa- 
tion is  foreseen,  such  producers  should  keep  familiar  with  the  progress  of 
feed  production  in  1951  together  with  the  transportation  situation  and  be 
prepared  to  adjust  their  production  plans  in  keeping  with  the  prospective 
supplies  of  feed  during  the  1951-52  feeding  season^    Poultry  men  should 
have  assurances  of  an  adequate  supply  of  feed  available  when  needed  before 
ordering  chicks.    Broiler  producers  should  study  carefully  the  volume  and 
price  reports  available  from  the  commercial  areas,  and  use  these  reports  as 
guides  for  their  production  and  marketing  plans* 

As  of  January  1,  t\irkey  growers  intended  to  raise  1  percent  more  turkeys  in 
1951  than  they  did  in  1950,    There  will  be  a  good  demand  for  this  record 
volume  of  output. 


1/    Production  guides  are  not  being  established  for  poultry  or  eggs. 
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NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  FARM  PR/'.CTICES  AND  FaRI.^  EFFICIENCY 

Production  of  the  commoditios  no(rided  most  at  this  tine  can  increased 
materially  through  the  acreage  adjustments  indicated  by  the  guides.    In  addi- 
tion to  these  gains  there  ^s  also  need  for  the  increased  prpduotion  which 
can  be  obtained  from  improved  land  use  and  fcrm  management  practices <>  Such 
practices  if  widely  used  will  enable  faraers  to  use  their  improved  physical 
plant,  in  relation  to  a  decade  ago,  in  a  more  efficient  manner  to  produce 
more  farm  products  than  we  did  during  World  War  II. 

Advances  in  farm  management  have  made  it  possible  to  add  much  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  agrioultureb     New  knbwledgn  has  been  assembled  about  crop ■ rotations 
for  specific  soil  tytjnd,  new  crop  varieties,  advantageous  planting  dates,  in 
different  areas,  end  deaireble  rates  of  planting  under  various  conditions. 
Machines  for  precision  planting  have  been  designed  that  assure  a  better 
8 tend  of  plants o 

Farmers  can  more  effectively  protect  their  crops  agoinst  damage  from  insects, 
fungi,  and  nematodes  with  newly  d6velor»ed  compounds <,     Their  widespread  use 
is  being  promoted  through  new  and  improved  methods  of  spraying,  dusting,  and 
fumigatingo    Seed-borne  and  soil-borne  fungus  diseases  in  corn,  wheat-,  barley, 
oats,  grain  sorghums,  rice,  cotton,  sugar  beets,  and  certain  vegetable  crops 
can  be  more  effectively  controlled  with  new  compounds  used  for  seed  treatment. 

Techniques  that  permit  more  precision  of  operations  can  help  to  boost  crop 
yields  and  improve  crop  quality.    Modern  machines  with  ample  reserves  of 
power  permit  more  preci(5ion  in  timing  operations  for,  seedbed  preparation, 
planting^  controlling  weeds,  &nd  harvestings    These;  jobs  can  new  be  oomr 
pleted  at  the  most  advantageous  time  during  short  periods  of  favorable 
weathers 

Significant  progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  field  of  soil,  management  and 
fertilizers,    A  modern  concept  of  soils  has  evolved,  founded  on  the  under- 
standing that  soil  undergoes  constant  changes  -.some  natural  and  some  man- 
made.    Knowledge  of  .  soil  types,  composition,  end  structure  has  increased 
along  with  understanding  of  crop  requirements  for  fertility  and  moisturoo 
As  a  result,  management  practices  bej-.ter  fitted  to  the  soil  conditions  of 
particular  fields  and  farms  or  entire  areas  have  evolvedo 

Technical  advences  in  the  production  of  liming;  ma  terials  and  fertilizers 
have  been  highly  significant.    Aaring  the  pa.^t  15  years  farmers  actually 
applied  three  times  as  much  lime  as  the  total  applied  to  American  soils 
before  then.     The  average  clan t  nutrient  content  of  mixed  fertilizers  has 
steadily  increased.    With  the  development  of  the  domestic  potash  and  syn- 
thetic nitrogen  industries,  farmers  are  no  longer  so  dependent  on  foreign 
sources  of  these  plant  nutrients.    In  fact,  production  facilities  for  com- 
mercial fertilizers  have  been  sufficiently  expanded  during  the  past  decade 
that  farmers  have  been  able  to  double  their  use  of  commercial  fertilizers* 

Research  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  methods  of  soil  management  have 
revealed  many  facts  useful  to  farmers  in  aiding  nature  to  make  specific 
soils  more  productive.    Much  has  been  learned  about  the  significance  of  soil 
reaction  and  how  to  control  itj  about  ways  to  conserve  water  in  the  soil  for 
growing  crops  and  to  reduce  erosion}  about  the  use  of  crop  rotations,  legumes, 
and  green  manures  for  replenishing  soil  humus  and  nitrogen;  about  procedures 
for  determining  the  nutrient  needs  of  crops;  about  materials,  methods,  and 
machines  for  meeting  these  needs  efficiently;  and  about  control  of  chemical 
content  end  management  of  soils  under  irrigatisn. 

Because  techniques  based  on  these  findings  is  being  put  to  use  on  mcny  faras 
throughout  the  country,  productivity  is  on  the  come-back  in  rnamy  areas  where 
yields  were  falling  off  because  of  declining  soil  fertility.    Some  lands 
once  considered  worn  out  are  now  yielding  abundantly,  and  some,  where  soil 
fertility  was  naturally  too  low  for  economic  production,  is  being  cropped 
profitable.    On  thousands  of  farms  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
the  soil  is  much  better  today,  as  a  result  of  good  management,  than  it  :^7as 
one  or  two  generations  ago.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  far  more  fanns  on 
which  these  Improvements  have  not  been  put  into  effect. 
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These  are  some  of  the  techniques  that  can  Increase  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity} the  problem  is  to  meke  them  oomrion  knowledge  and  bring  them  more 
rapidly  into  univer^S-el  use.    It  is  this  wldespreaGl  knowledge  of  these 
techniques  v/hich  wi'll  enable  each  farmer  to  use  his  resources,  of  land, 
labor,  power,  fertilizers,  ^eeds,  ncstioides,  etc.,  whether  they  bd  more 
or  less  than  w6re  available  in  former  years,  in  the  most  effective  manner 
to  support  a  Sound  and  substantial  increase  in  production  of  the  crops 
most  essential  to  thd  defense  program,    A  strong  effort  will  be  needed 
in  the  1951  production  pro,i?ram  to  see  that  many  more  fcrmera  have  an  dpiDbr- 
tunity  to  know  these  best  techniques  and  to  urge  them  to  put  them  into 
effect.    An  average  increase  of  two  bushels  per  e:ore  of  corn  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  little  less  than  5  million  additional  acres  devoted  to 
corn,  and  v;e  have  use  for  the  produde  from  over  twice  that  many  additional 
■acres  of  com  above  the  guide  acrleage* 

Along  with  the  need  for  a  higher  level  of  crop  production  through  improved 
practices  is  the  need  to  maxiinize  the  production  of  livestock,  dairy,  and 
poultry  per  unit  of  feed.    Current  indications  that  feed  grain  disappear- 
ance- is  fiit  a  higher  rate  than  required  for  efficient  production  makes  this 
doubly  important.    Feed  grain  supplies'  ere  factors  in  our  strategic  reserves, 
A  concerted  qffort  is  needed  to  get  the  facts  on  better  feeding  practices  to 
the  feeders. 

Over  the  long  period,  livestock  production  can  be  increased  materially 
through  improved  production  of  ths  legumes  and  grasses  grown  in  farm  and 
range  meadows  and  pastures.    Progress  being  made  in  the  direction  of  in- 
creasing the  production  of  grasslands  should  be  pushed  to  a  new  high  rate 
in  1951  as  part  of  the  farm  program  for  the  defense  effort.    It  is  like- 
wise importfiint  to  continue  to  improve  live  stock,  dairy,  and  poultry  breed- 
ing and  feeding  practices.    Achievements  in  preventing  and  minimizing  feed 
waste  through  insect,  rodent,  fire  or  weather  damage  will  pay  off  in 
im'medfate  returns. 

The  production  capacity  of  our  farm  plant  and  the  efficiency  of  its  opera- 
tion have  been  doubled  In  the  past  50  years.     Technologists  state  we  have 
a  high  potential  for  increiising  production  during  this  half  oenttiry.  We 
neefd  some  of  that  progress  nov?  and  probably  will  need  more  in  1952, 

The  Department  intends  to  do  all  in  its  capacity  and  will  need  the  help  of 
all  agricultural  agencies  available  to  assist  farmers  to  acquire  and  use 
proven  superior  techniques  and  to  obtain  the  materials,  facilities,  and 
labor  supply  necessary  to  enable  them  to  increase  agricultural  production 
to  a  new  record  in  1951,  While  also  using  those  techniques  of  soil  manage- 
ment which  will  assure  their  ability  to  produce  at  even  higher  rates  in 
future  years. 
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We  have  called  on  our  farmers  for  the  highest  production  level  in  history  in 
1951— Including  an  increase  of  about  5  percent  in  cultivated  crops  over  1950, 
or  more  them.  14  million  acres*    The  achievement  of  this  production  level  is 
dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the  maintenance  and  recruitment  of  an  adeq-oate 
farm  labor  supply » 

Following  are  basic  facts  in  evaluating  the'  farm  labor  problem  for  1951: 

1,    Our  total  labor  force  is  nearly  fully  employed — much  more  than  it 
was  before  World  War  II  when  there  were  almost  8  million  unemployed, 

2*    Even  though  average  agricultural  wage  rates  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  have  increased  in  recent  years  in  relation  to  uianufacturing  wage  rates, 
they  arfe  still  only  about  40  percent  of  average  manufacturijig  wage  rates  andj 
as  a  result,  farm  workers  are  being  drawn  into  non-farm  worJ?, 

3,    The  increased  armed  forces'  goal  of  3.5  million  men  by  mid^l951  is 
drawing  additional  worlcers  eMsy  from  farms  as  well  as  from  industrial  employ- 
ment.   Agriculture  will  have  to  continue  supplying  its  shsxe  of  our  armed 
forces'  requirements  for  manpower. 

4«    Agriculture  is  much  more  mechanized  than  it  wa.s  in  1941.    Since  that 
time  the  number  of  tractors  on  farms  has  doubled.    Total  farm  employment  has 
decreased  about  8  percent  or  one  million  persons  during  this  period,  largely 
as  a  result  of  mechanization,    Tor  this  rtason,  successful  farm  operation  to-- 
day is  much  more  dependent  upon  the  retention  of  highly  skilled  operators  ajid 
maintenance  personnel  than  ever  before, 

5.    In  1951  because  of  increased  production,  labor  requirements  will 
approximate  those  required  during  1949,  the  record  production  year. 

These  facts  do  not  mean  that  ne.tionr.lly  fprm  labor  problems  as  serious  as 
those  encountered  during  World  War  II  are  anticipated  this  year.  However, 
some  spot  problems  will  develop  particularly  in  the  retention  of  highly 
skilled  key  workers  and  in  those  areas  where  the  recruit.aent  of  seasonal  labor 
during  the  per^  planting  and  harvest  periods  is  necessary.    The  following 
paragraphs  outline  basic  policies  affecting  agricultural  labor  supply,  and  de- 
scribe G-cvernnent  facilities  available  for  coping  with  problems  that  arise. 

Recruitment ; — The  FedLeral-Sta-te  system  of  employment  offices  under  the  U*  S, 
3mploymeht  Service  of  the  Dep?j:tment  of  La.bor  is  responsible  for  the  Govorn^ 
ment  programs  for  recrtJltment  of  workers  for  agriculture  cJid  industry^  This 
Service  operates  thrnugh  more  than  1,800  year-?j:ound  offices,  and  200  tempo- 
rsjry  offices  which  are  normally  cstr.blished  to  meet  seasonrl  farm  needs.  As 
a  matter  of  policy,  US3S  has  asked  its  State  Employment  Offices  to  concentrate 
their  drives  for  the  recruitment  of  industrial  workers  in  areas  other  than 
com:nercial  fr.rming  p.rens,     Oonmorcial  farming  has  "been  included  on  the  List  of 
Essential  Activities,    This  designation  should  be  helpful  both  in  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  farm  workers, 

USDA  State  and  County  Committees  should  take  the  lead  in  bringing  special  pro- 
blems  affecting  large  groups  of  farmers  to  the  attention  of  State  and  local 
employment  service  offices.    In  particular  this  should  include  the  supplying 
of  basic  information  regarding  production  progr^jns  ?jid  the  comparative 
essentiality  of  the  vprious  croos  and  livestock  products.    However,  farmers 
should  be  encouraged  to  tpke  their  individual  recruitment  problems  directly  to 
local  employment  offices,  since  such  offices  pjo  directly  responsible  for  re- 
cruitment programs.    If  needed  workers,  cannot  be  found  locally  or  within  the 
State,  the  State  Employment  Service  will  attempt  to  obtain  workers  from  ad- 
jacent States.    The  Regionrl  office  is  next  called  on  for  assistance,  and  if 
the  need  cannot  be  filled  fmm  within  the  United  States,  or  from  non-continental 
domestic  sources,  it  will  so  certify  to  the  U,  S,  Im-uigration  Service,  clearing 
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the  way  for  the  possible  recinlitaent  of  foreign  workers.    Thus  all  individual 
farm  requests  for  l?bor  should  be  presented  to  the  loca,l  E^Tiployment  Service 
office, 

A  special  staff  has  been  established  within  PMA.  which  is  working  directly  with 
USES  on  national  and  regional  labor  requirenent  problems,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to  current  production  programs.    If  they  have  not  already  done  so,  State 
and  County  USDA  CoiB-nittees  should  establish  a  siailar  direct  working  relation- 
ship vrith  State  and  local  E;.iiploynent  Servide  offices. 

Foreign  Workers; — Loca,l  and  State  Employ :nent  Service  offices  are  prepared  to 
advise  farmers  rega.rding  necessary  procedures  for  obtaining  foreign  workers. 
As  indicated  a,bove,  fa,raers    orders  nay  be  filled  fron  foreign  sources  if  do- 
mestic la.bor  supplies  are  inadequate.    Foreign  workers  can  only  be  supplied 
after  authorization  by  the  Innigra.tion  Service  and  the  posting  of  required 
bond  by  the  prospective  eaployer.    After  clear?,nce  by  the  L. migration  Service, 
procedure  for  recruitment  differs  from  the  several  foreign  nationalities.  In. 
any  case,  the  local  Enploynent  Service  offices  are  in  a  position  to  advise  . 
farners  fully  regarding  this  prcgraja.    However,  responsibility  for  selecting, 
contracting,  trajasporting,  etc©  nust  be  assuned  by  enployerso 

Although  the  U,  S.  Eaploynent  Service  is  responsible  for  all ,  G-overnjnent- 
sponsored  recruitnent  pro£raMs,'it  is  not  authorized  to, conduct  the  type  of 
progran  which  was  administered  by  the  Deprxtnent  of  Agriculture  during  World 
War  II  when  transporta-tion  and  in  some  cages  housing  costs. were  paid  by  the 
Goverament. 

Foreign  workers  will  continue  to  be  available  during  1951  to  supplement  the 
domestic  Ihbor-  supply.    About  106,600  out-of-the-country  workers  were  employed 
in  1950.    Therefrire,  to  permit  the  Employment  Service  to  fully  explore  pc- 
tentia-1  sources  of  labor,  it  is  urged  that  State  ajid  .County  Committees  make 
sure  that  farmers  have  presented  their  la.bor  needs  as  early  a-s  possible  to 
Employment  Service  offices  ajxd  that  these  offices  hav?  complete  information 
regarding  employer  needs  for  la^bor* 

Wages: — ^Farn  v/a^e  rates  ha.ve  been  frozen  as'  of  January  25,  1951.    The  adminis- 
tration of  the  wage  freeze  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Soard  ^f  the  Ec^no.mic  Stabiliza,tion  Agency.    However,  field  work  for  the  WSB 
is  being  handled  by  the  Wage  ajid  Hour  and  Public  Contj*acts  Division  of-  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Labor.    This  Division  has  ten  Regional  offices  and  50  Local 
offices.    These  offices  are  prepaJred  to  consider  ajid  axivise  on  wage  problems 
within  policies  laid  down  by  the  WSB.    Regional  offices  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts- Division  are  located  in;    Boston,  Massachusetts;  Hew 
York  City*  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Birminghajn,  Alabama;  Cleveland,  Ohio-; 
Chicago,  Illinois;  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  Dallas,  Texasj  Se-n  Francisco, 
California:  and  Nashville,  Tennessee* 

No  procedure  has  yet 'been- developed  for  considering  a.ppli cations  for  wage  ad- 
justments.   However,  it  is  expected  that  procedures  will  be  developed  very 
soon  by  the  WSB  and  that  the  Depart ?.ent  of  Agriculture  will  make  its  recom- 
mendations on  this  subject.    The  blanket  freeze  is  expected  to  be  followed  by 
more  specific  controls  on  an  area  or  comodity  basis.    The  WSB  is  being 
furnished  with  information  regardin,?:  the  special  problems  ajid  needs  of 
agriculture. 

Until  specific  procedures  are  ajinounced,  Sta,te-  USDA  Committees  sh'-^uld  take  the 
lead  in  presenting  a.ny  major  wage  problems  affecting  farmers  in  their  State  to 
appropriate -Wage  and- Hour  ajid  Public  Contract  Division  Regional  and  Local 
offices  for  consideration.    Especially  urgent  matters  should  ^Iso  be.  reported 
to  the  USDA  in  Washington, 
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Selective  Service: — The  Selective-  Service  Act  of  1948  makes  every  male  aged 
19  to  26  years  liable  for  military  service  except  veterans  and  certain  persons 
deferred  by  law  or  regulation.    Howevef,  provision  is  made  for  the  occupational 
deferment  of  skilled  workers  engaged  in  essential  industrial  and  agricultural 
production.    These  Local  Boards  have  full  authority  to  classify  registrants 
in  Class  II-C  which  has  been  established  for  the  deferment  of  farmers  or  farm 
Workers  who  produce  for  market  a  substantial  quantity  of  agricultural  cominod- 
ities  which  are  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  national  health,  safety,  or 
interest  when  all  of  the  following  conditions  exist: 

1,  The  registrant  is,  except  for  seasonal  or  temporary  Interruptions, 
actively  engaged  in  full-time  farming, 

2,  The  registrant  cannot  be  replaced  because  of  a  shortage  of  persons 
with  his  qualifications, 

3,  The  removal  of  the  rp^gistrant  would  cause  a  material  loss  of 
effectiveness  in  such  activity* 

For  purposes  of  deferment,  production  for  market  of  a  substantial  quantity  of 
pgricultural  commodities  is  -neasured  in  terms  of  the  average  annuel  pro- 
duction per  farm  worker  which  is  marketed  from  a  local  average  farm  of  the 
type  under  consideration.    Glass  II-C  deferments  may  be  granted  for  a  period 
of  one  year  or  less,  and  may  be  re-opened  at  any  time  during  the  deferment 
should  the  situation  change.    If  warrpjited,  the  Local  Bo? rd  may  continue  the 
registrant  in  Class  II-C  for  a  period  longer  than  one  year. 

Registrants,  parents,  or  employers  must  request  deferments  in  writing.  It 
is  important  the,t  full  facts  about  the  farming  operations  and  other  pertinent 
data  be  pla,ced  in  the  record.    Within  ten  days  of  mailing  of  notices  of 
clpssif ication,  aji  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  State  Appeal  Board,    Further  \ 
appeal  may  be  made  to  the  President  if  the  AppeeJ.  Board's  decision  is  not 
unanimous* 

An  instruction  hps  been  issued  by  National  Selective  Service  Eeadquarters  to 
all  Local  Boards  providing  for  cooperation  between  Selective  Service  and  U, 
S.D,A,    In  acc:)rdr.nce  v;ith  Agricultural  Mobilization  Committee  Memo  No.  1, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Agriculturrl  Mobilization  Committee  shall  provide  State 
Directors  of  Selective  Service  and  Local  Boards  information  on  local  farm 
production  patterns  and  the  local  fp.rm  labor  suiDply,  including  equipment 
maintenance  personnel,  pertinent  to  the  classif ic?.tion  of  registr?.nts. 
However,  U,S.D.A.  Committees  may  not  recommend  the  class  in  which  a  parti- 
cular rc^gistrant  should  be  placed  sincc  this  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Local  Bosxd,    Also,  U.S.D,A,  Com:QittePs  m?y  assist  farmers  making  deferment 
requests  by  supplying  information  regarding  the  importance  of  local  farm  pro- 
duction and  the  need  for  continued  production  of  particular  crops. 
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There  are  no  blanket  deferments  authorized  for  individuals  employed  in  agri- 
culture or  in  any  other  essential  activity.    Decision  on  classifications 
must  be  made  on  the  merit s  of  each  individual  case  by  Local  Boards,  subject 
to  apoeal. 

Man-pov/er  Utilization; — Every  effcrt  must  be  made  to  utilize  fully  all  available 
manpovrf;r.    Farmers  C5.n  halp  in  this  utilization.    They  shmld  place  specific 
orders  for  workers  with  the  lUmployment  offices  in  adva.nce  of  Inmediate  need* 
They  should  participate  in  programs  established  for  training  inexperienced 
farm  workers.    They  should  report  to  the  Bmploymont  offices  whfn  they  expect 
to  be  through  with  their  workers.    This  will  iUPke  possible  more  efficient 
routing  of  workers  from  farm  to  farm  and  area  to  area. 

Custom  work  pjad  exchange  of  labor  should  be  encouraged.    Cooperative;  drives 
to  utilize  all  workers  In  the  area  mpy  be  necessary  in  some  coM.iunities, 

PMA  Staff; — The  manpo'irer  staff  established  by  TlLk  is  furnishing  staff  advice 
and  assistance  to  p.ll  the  principal  manpower  ''.t;,encirs  including  USES,  Se- 
lective Service,  and  WSB,    PMA  is  serving  as  the  claimant  for  agricultural 
labor  before  such  atencies.    Although  primp-ry  emphasis  should  be  laid  on 
handling  frrm  labor  problems  at  the  local  level,  urgent  problems  which  may 
adversely  affect  production  in  local  areas  and  which  cannot  be  handled  by 
field  action  should  be  reported  to  PI'lA  in  Washington. 
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FARM  MACHINERY 

In  general  it  Is  expected  that  production  of  farm  machinery  dxiring  1951  may 
be  sonETAiiat  b«low  the  level  of  the  past  two  years.    Nevertheless,  the  amount 
of  new  machinery  #iich  -will  become  available  during  the  year  should  be 
largely  sufficient  to  fill  essential  replacement  requirements. 

Higher  prices  for  farm  products,  inproved  farm  income,  and  a  tendency  tomSTd 
"for/zard"  buying,  as  protection  against  possible  shortages  at  a  later  date, 
have  intensified  the  demand  for  new  farm  machinery  since  July  1950.  This 
added  pressure  on  supplies  can  be  expected  to  create  some  local  shortages  of 
important  items  of  farm  equipment  during  1951.    Likewise,  the  impact  upon  the 
farm  machinery  industry  of  reduced  materials  supplies,  due  to  increased 
defense  production,  has  not  been  uniform,  and  some  items,  particularly 
specialized  equipment,  may  be  in  shorter  supply  than  the  more  standard  items. 

Fortunately,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  full  ir.pact  of  the  defense  production 
program  will  not  be  felt  by  the  farm  machinery  industry  until  around  mid-year 
after  much  of  the  equipment  needed  for  1951  crops  will  have  been  produced. 
It  also  is  esqDected  that  a  satisfactory  program  can  be  instituted  by  that 
time  to  assure  machinery  manufacturers  the  materials  they  will  need  to  main- 
tain production  at  an  adequate  level. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  defense  requirements  for  critical  materials 
including  steel,  copper,  aluminum,  and  nickel  are  likely  to  retard  expansion 
in  farm  mechanization  during- the  emergency  peridd.    Farmers  should  give  all 
possible  attention  to  maintaining  the  operating  efficiency  of  their  present 
machinery,  and  shoald  limit  their  purchases  of  new  machinery  to  essential  re- 
placements of  worn-out  or  obsolete  equipment  and  additional  equipment  needed  to 
meet  their  farmi  production  "guides". 

To  aid  in  conserving  farm  nachinery  and  equipment,  the  Department  is  urging 
manufacturers  to  maintain  a  high  level  of  repair  parts  production  and  to  give 
added  attention  to  making  repair  parts  readily  available  to  farmers.    At  the 
same  time,  it  is  hoped  that  farmers  ydll  cooperate  by  checking  their  equipment 
for  necessary  repairs  well  ahead  of  the  season  of  use  and  by  placing  orders 
for  needed  spare  parts  #:enever  possible  well  in  advance  of  the  time  the  parts 
will  be  required.    This,  in  turn,  will  place  manufacturers  and  distributors 
in  a  better  position  to  satisfy  the  need. 

Although  this  procedure  cannot  entirely  prevent  breakdowns  in  the  field,  it 
can  at  least  reduce  such  breakdowns  to  a  minimum,  which  will  serve  to  lessen 
the  demand  on  available  supplies  of  parts  during  busy  seasons  and  increase 
the  likelihood  that  unforeseen  repair  requlremen"ts  can  be  met  more  quickly. 

FEBTILIZERS 

The    supply  in  1951  will  be  up  to  the  production  capacity  of  the  industry 
with  one  important  exception  -  phosphates.    Any  shortage  of  phosphate 
fertilizers  will  be  caxised  primarily  by  the  shortage  of  sulfiaric  acid  rather 
than  l£uc]k  of  production  capacity.    Vihile  the  supply  in  1951  is  expected  to 
approximate  90  percent  of  last  year's  supply,  etctual  requirements  are 
substantially  greater. 

NITROGEN  -  During  1950-51,  the  quantity  of  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  all 
forms,  expected  to  be  available  for  use  by  farmers,  is  placed  at  approximately 
1,250,000  tons  nitrogen  (N)  content  basis,  compared  with  apprpximately 
1,030,000  tons  in  1949-50  and  1,005,000  tons  in  1948-49.    This  estimate  assumes 
that  imports  will  be  slightly  higher  than  xn  1949-50  and  commercial  e:q5orts 
will  be  lower. 
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POTASH  -  Based  on  a  continiiing  high  level  of  production  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  1950-51  (potash  fiscal)  year,  it  is  estimated  that  domestic 
deliveries  of  potash,  plus  imports,  will  reach  approximately  1,300,000 
tons  KaO,    This  compares  with  the- 1>125,000  tons  in- 19^^9-50  and  1,070,000 
tons  in  1948-49* 

PtjOSPHATES  -  It  lo  estimated  that  the  aggjregate  domestic  .supply  of  phos- 
phatic  fertilisers  in  all  forms  and  from  all  sources  -  including  imports  - 
for  1950-51  will  comprise  some  1,921,000  tons  P20r  basis  as  compared  with 
about  2,060,000  tons  in  1949-50  and  1,910,000  tons  in  1948-49. 

TRANSPORT ATIOM  AND' STORAGE  OF  FERTILIZERS  -  Facilities  for  the.  orderly 
moverfieni  of-  fertilizer  materials  may  be  critical  at  times,  both  for  raw. 
materials  and  the  manufactured  prpdupt.    This  situation  could  be  par-' 
tially  relieved  if  farmers  placed  their  orders  for  fertilizers  now  so 
that  an  orderly  and  early  movement  can  be.  made.    The  same  situation  holds 
true  with  respect  to  storage  of  fertilizer  and  some  shortage  of  storage 
space  in  productioh  and  distribution  channels  may  be  encountered.  This 
problem  would  be  eased  if  farmers  would  buy  and  acqept  deliveries  of  their 
fertilizer^  as  soon  as  possible, 

PESTICIDES 

Raw  materials  for  the  production  of  many  insecticides,  f-ungicides  and 
weedkillers  are  in  increasing  demand  for  manufacture  of  other  products 
such  as  plastics,  synthetic,  rubber,  and  detergents,,    The  demand  ff»r  cer- 
tain preferred  pesticides,  especialljr  thos.e  containing  either  benzer.^-or 
chlorine,  at  present  is  in  excess  of  supplies  and  in  few  cases  can  In- 
ventories be  accumulated.    Such  materials  'are  pDT,  benzene  hexachloride, 
2,4-D, 'toxaphene  and  aldrin*    In  time  of  shortage  it  would  be  unwise, for 
growers  to  plan  their  insect  c oh trol  program  around,  a., single  kind  of  in- 
secticide, since  alternate  materials  may  have  to  be  employed.    It, is  an- 
ticipated, hov^ever,  that  an  effective  material  will  be  available  for 
every  pesticidal  use.    Supplies  of  sulfur,  in  particular,  are-  acutely 
short.    Sulfur,  therefore,^  should  be  used  only  for  applications  for 
which  no  satisfactory  substitute  is  available. 

Every  effort  should  be  madt  to  conserve  supplies  of  pesticides. by  proper 
storage,  handling,  and  application.    Materials  should  be  applied  at  the 
time  and  rate  in  strict  accordance  vfith  recommendations  applicable  to 
the  p'^rticular  locality. 

Drums  and  other  shipping  containers  f<5r  pesticides  are,  in  short ,  supply*. 
In  thfe  ikterest  of  conserving  metal  for  defense  production,  metal  d;r.ums 
should  be  retvirned  to  the  dealfer  for  re-use  whenever  the  second-hand 
containers  can  be  utilized  feasibly.    Farmers  are  advised  to-order  and 
obtain  delivery  early  of  their  minimum  requirements  of  pesticides,  stor- 
ing them  under  proper  storage  conditions. 

MJSCELLAI^EPUS  FARM  SUPPLIES 

CONSTRUCTION  LATERIALS  - 'j/hile  restrictions  on  new.  construction  so  far 
have  averted  serious  shortages  of  certain  construction  ma^terials,  such 
as  lumber,  cement  and  clay  products,  the  h^avy  demands  of  , the  ..defense 
program  have  curtailed  the  supply  of  materials  of  metallic  content  to 
such  an  extent  that  shortages  may  be  expected  in  many  other  construction 
materials  such  as  struct\iral  steel,,  metal  roofing,,  and  siding,  pipe  and 
tubing,  fencing,  woven  -wire  produfcts,  nails  and  staples  and  irrigation 
eq\iipment.    If  defense  requirements  continue  to  mount,  of  coiurse,  even 
l\imber,  cement  and  other  materials  now  relatively  free  may  be.  expected 
to  become  short  of  requirements.    Other  farm  production  supplies  and 
equipment  items  will  inevitably  be  in  short  supply,  as  during  the  past 
national  emergency  and  farmers  should  anticipate  their  requirements  well 
in  advance  of  need  and  use  the  less  critical  materials  wherever  practicable 
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BALE  TIES  -  Reports  submitted  by  manufacturers  to  the  National  Production 
Authority  for  the  first  quarter  of  1951  indicate  that  there  should  be 
sufficient  tonnage  of  wire  to  harvest  and  bale  this  year's  hay  and  straw. 
However,  due  to  the  proposed  increase  in  production  of  automatic  wire 
balers  and  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  standard  size  wire  for  all  makes 
of  balers,  uneven  distribution  may  develop  and  spot  shortages  occur  in 
some  areas e 

Last  year's  severe  shortage  of  bale  ties  resulted  in  part  because  of 
dealer's  reluctance  to  place  their  orders  for  early  delivery  because 
farmers  vrauld  not  make  their  purchases  until  June  and  July,    All  of  the 
producers  started  operating  their  mills  at  near  capacity  but  it  came  teo 
late  to  meet  all  1950  requirements. 

It  is  not  a  violation  of  National  Production  Authority  Regulation  1  for 
dealers  to  stock  ties  so  long  as  advanced  deliveries  to  such  dealers  are 
no  greater  nor  further  in  advance  th^n  those  normally  accepted  in  the 
ordinary  co\irse  of  business  to  meet  reasonably  anticipated  seasonal  re- 
quirements.   Farmers  and  processors  are  urged  to  place  their  orders  earlj 
but  not  to  buy  in  excess  of  their  needs* 

COTTON  BALING  TIES  -  Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  National  Production 
Authority  to  insure  production  of  sufficient  cotton  bale  ties  to  bale  the 
16,000,000  bale  cotton  crop  requested  this  year  plus  1,700,000  bales  of 
linters. 

BALER  AND  BINDER  T..INZS  -  Recent  reports  from  manufacturers  of  these  twines 
indicate  the  increased  production  schedule  for  1951  adequate  to  meet  all 
requirements  for  baler  and  binder  twine.    The  estimated  requirements  for 
1951  for  baler  twine  are  considerably  higher  than  any  preceding  year.  The 
continued  accelerated  production  of  these  twines  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  a  continued  importation  of  adequate  quantities  of  hard  fibers « 

Reports  have  been  received  that  in  some  instances  farmers  are  bujdng 
greater  quantities  of  baler  twine  than  they  expect  to  use  during  the 
year  1951 •    It  is  not  anticipated  that  production  of  baler  twine  will  ex- 
ceed the  requirements  for  the  year  1951,  and  it  is  most  important  that 
farmers  restrict  purchases  to  the  quant:i,ty  that  they  ird-ll  need  during  1951» 
Excessive  burring  at  this  time  will  disrupt  the  distribution  of  these  twines, 
and  the  result  "VJiil  most  surely  be  shortages  in  some  areas <, 

MILK  SHIPPING  CANS     The  supply  of  sheet  steel  and  tin  for  manufacturing 
milk  shipping  containers  is  limited,  but  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
supply  the  manufacturers  of  these  cans  sufficient  quantities  of  both  tin 
and  steel  to  manufacture  enough  cans  tq  peet  actual  requirements. 

Displacement  of  people  due  to  mobilization  programs  and  defense  procure- 
ment may  increase  the  requirements  that  have  been  estimated  for  1951  and 
cause  the  situation  to  get  even  tighter o    It  is  important  that  every  user 
<5f  these  shipping  cans  handle  them  with  care,  use  them  only  for  the  purpose 
of  handling  milk  and  turn  in  any  if  they  have  a  salvage  value  and  can  be 
retinned  or  repaired, 

BURLAP  A::P  COTTON  BaGS  -  United  States  imports  of  burlap  for  the  year  1950 
were  slit^htly  greater  than  in  194-9  but  1951  imports  to  date  are  below  con- 
sumption levels.    The  impc^rt  prospect  for  burlap  for  1951  is  uncertain  and 
the  demand  probably  vrill  exceed  the  supply.    This  increased  demand  for  bur- 
lap bags  will  result  largely  because  of  t.^e  shortage  of  cotton  bags  and 
paper  shipping  bags.    The  heavy  demands  of  the  defense  agencies  for  cotton 
goods,  coupled  v/ith  the  short  cotton  crop  for.  1950,  will  cause  a  shortage 
of  cotton  bags  for  feeds,  and  other  purposes  during  the  year  1951.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  bag  users  to  conserve  the  use  of  the  limited  number 
of  new  bags  wlrLch  will  be  available  during  this  year.    If  this  limited 
quantity  of  new  bags  is  handled  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  maximum  use. 
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the  shortage  can  be  greatly  alleviated.    Farmers,  cattle  feeders  and 
©thers  shoiild  take  care  of  all  bags  and,  when  empty,  turn  them  into  the 
feed  mfer chants  or  a  reliable  used  bag  dealer* 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  CRATES,  BOXES,  BASKETS,  AND  HAl^IPERS  -  It  may  be  increas- 
ingly  difficult  to  get  these  containers  due  to  the  lack  of  materials,  pri- 
marily steel  wire  and  nails.    There  are  adequate  manufacturing  facilities 
to  produce  all  foreseeable  requirements.    However,  defense  agencies  may 
come  in  for  increased  procurement  of  containers.    If  so,-  man\ifacturers  may 
have  to  divert  more  facilities  to  defense  orders.    Shortages. of  other  types 
of  containers  nay  greatly  increase  the  demands  for  wirebound  boxes,  crates, 
etc.,  now  used  so  extensively  for  fruit  and  vegetable  shipping  containers. 
Each  user  should  make  every  effort  to  obtain  second-hand  crates  and  should 
salvage  all  containers  that  have  a  reuse  value. 

TRUCKS  -  It  is  not  anticipated  that  widespread  scarcities  of  farm  trans- 
portation equipment  -v^dll  develop  in  1951.    During  the  year  1950,  a  total 
Gf  1,182,396  trucks  were  produced,  as  compared  with  997,608  in  194-9..  The 
total  of  |-  ton  and  mder  trucks  produced  in  1950  was  579,754-  as  compared 
with  4-69,255  for  the  year  1949.    The  amount  of  steel  which  will  be  avail- 
able for  truck  production  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  not  known. 
Farmers  should  take  proper  care  of  their  trucks  and  keep  them  in  good 
repair.    Repair  parts  are  expected  to  continue  in  fairly  ample  supply. 

COAL  TO  COKE  -  Barring  work  stoppages  and  transportation  difficulties,^ 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of  coal  during  the  year.    The  coke 
situation,  however,  is  constantly  tight,  and  shortages  i^ay  develop  from 
any  significant  disturbance  of  production  or  distribution.    Farmers  who 
use  coke  vrould  do  well  to  purchase  their  supplies  early* 

FARI^i  ELECTRIC  SQUIPI-^MT  -  There  may  continue  to  be  spot  shortages  of  elec- 
trical" equipment,  but  the  over-all  situation  likely  vn.ll  be  fair  through- 
out the  year.    Some  manufacturers  of  farm  electric  equipment  are  having 
difficulty  in  obtaining  necessary  raw  materials  to  maintain  production. 

PROPANE  AND  BUTANE  -  The  uses  of  butane  and  propane  on  farms  are  increas- 
ingT    During  the  winter  months  shortages  occur,  usually  due  to  lack  of 
transportation  and  storage  facilities,  rather  than  because  of  a  shortage 
of  the  gases,  especially  propane.    Butane  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
synthetic  rubber  program,  and  shortages  of  the  material  may  occur.  During 
the  summer,  however,  there  should  be  ample  supplies  of  the  gases,  ample 
transportation  facilities,  and  Adequate  storage  facilities,  since  the 
demand  is  not  so  great. 

fiASOLINE  -  Generally  is  in  good  supply.    Unless  there  is  an  unusual  in.-- 
crease  in  military  requirements,  there  vdll  be  no  general  shortage  during 
1951. 

FUEL  OIL     Is  in  ample  suppl?/  and  should  be  easily  obtained  for  the  balance 
of  1951,  especially  during  that  part  of  the  year  when  it  is  not  being  used  . 
for  heating  purposes.    Unusually  difficult  weather  conditions  or  local  defi- 
ciencies in  transportation,  however,  could  cause  local  shortages.    It  is 
recommended  that  all  storage  tanks  for  petroleum  products  be  kept  as  nearly 
filled  as  practicable  at  all  times,  and  that  conservation  measures  be 
taken  whenever  possible. 

RUBBER  'TIRES  -  The  production  of  truck,  tractor,  and  implement  tires  in 
each  case  was  higher  in  1950  than  in  194-9.    It  is  not  expected  that  there 
will  be  any  appreciable  shortage  of  these  tires  in  1951  because  of  the 
high  level  of  production  in  1950.    It  is  believed  that  farm  tire  demands 
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ean  be  met  in  spite  of  increased  demands  by  the  military.    As  a  conser'- 
vatlon  m©affure,  the  government  is  requiring  the  output  ®f  •camelbaek" 
for  re<!apping  to  be  increased. 

Famers  should  save  any  used  tires  that  are  good  enough  to  be  recapped 
and  depend  on  having  more  recapping  done*    Care  should  be  given  all  tires. 
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